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Longfellow Calling 

Were half the power that fills 
the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed 
on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human 
mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals 
or forts. 
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1000 NEW PATHS IN THE ETHER 


The Pig That Ate 
The Radium 

A Story With a Sad Ending 

AWE speak of looking for a needle Some time ago a radium needle 
in a haystack, but if it were was missing from a Canadian hospital, 
a needle of radium the' search would and was believed to have been washed 
not take long. down a sink and gone into the drains. 

A needle of radium is a slender A' map of the city’s drains was given 
sheath of silver or platinum in which to the hospital, and the radium hounds, 
the doctor puts no more radium than or, in other words, doctors armed 
would cover the head of a pin. An with the " counters,” went along the 
elephant would be easier to hide. city’s main streets where the drains 
. If by mischance it happens to be ^ an > t° find the speck of radium 15 
mislaid the hunt soon finds it. The feet below the surface, they found it. 
■various instruments the doctors put Still more curious was the case, of 
on its track arc playfully called the needle thrown away in a pile of 
■radium hounds, though one of a refuse at the Sioux halls Hospital, 
very delicate kind invented at the The refuse had all been taken to a 
National Physical Laboratory was .pig farm 40 miles away. There the 
named a radium hen. It gave a radium hounds went, and for a time 
kind of cluck in its interior when a searched the refuse without success, 
radium ray passed through it. But one of the searchers noted that 

One of these ingenious instruments when some of the 500 pigs of the farm 
every schoolboy and schoolgirl knows were near the counter showed signs 
from seeing it at.the science-master’s of agitation. The pigs were then 
lectures. It is the gold leaf electro- divided into small groups and tested 
scope, with wings that flicker when a by bringing the counter near. Sure 
. slight electric 'impulse comes near, enough, presently the instrument was 
A ray from radium sets them at once violently agitated. A pig had swal- 
in motion. Other more sensitive lowed the needle. 

: instruments, such as Geiger Muller It was found. The radium pig 
counters, will count electric particles was more valuable than ever before 
as they fl}\ No radium can escape in its life, for radium is worth 24,000 
their notice. times as much as gold. 


High Above Hyde Park Corner 



Cleaning one of the horses of the Quadriga, the beautiful group 
which shows Peace in her chariot, high above the London traffic 


Free Telegrams to the President 

All Complaints Direct 


M exicans may now telegraph their 
complaints direct to President 
Lazaro Cardenas free of charge. 

President Cardenas was already 
closer to the lives of his. people than 
any other Mexican ruler has ever 
been ; this brings him a step nearer 
still. 

The things this remarkable man 
has at heart, the things about which 
peasants and labourers arc entitled 
to send him free telegrams, concern 
the sanitation and water supply of 
towns-and villages, the need for more 
hospitals and better ones, conditions 
of labour, low wages, the need for 
more schools, the redistribution .of 
land so that every peasant shall farm 
his own acres. 

During his four years in office 
President Cardenas has worked un¬ 
ceasingly to improve the conditions of 
life for his people. He has travelled 
from end to end of the country, and 
the people have flocked to him with 
their troubles with a touching' faith 
and devotion. It is said of him that 
he never goes to bed at night without 


taking steps to right the wrongs he 
lias encountered that day: an order 
for the legless man to be sent to 
Mexico City where a peg-leg can be 
fitted ; a note that when the con¬ 
demned man is executed his little 
girl must be sent to a State boarding 
school; an order for medical supplies 
to be sent to an impoverished hospital; 
a letter to the Bureau of Education 
to remind them that no teacher has 
yet been sent to a village—thus does 
a travel-weary President spend the 
last hours of each day. 

To understand the President’s de¬ 
votion to his people we have to go 
back 30 years. Cardenas was then a 
boy of 12 in the semi-tropical village of 
Jiquilpan in the maritime State of 
Michoacan. 

His father had just died, leaving this 
small boy to support his widowed 
mother and seven little brothers and 
sisters on a miserable bit of rocky 
land with the aid of one horse. It 
was an impossible task. He had to 
find other work. He got a job in a 
printer’s shop at a wage of a shilling a 


day. President Cardenas has had no 
schooling, he has never been outside 
his own country, he speaks no foreign 
language. This means that in dis¬ 
putes with foreign Powers he has but 
small equipment for seeing things 
from the other’s point of view. For 
that reason he is as much disliked 
abroad as he is loved in his own land. 

An American admirer, Mr Herring, 
has said ironically of this twentieth 
century President who runs so true to 
the fairy-tale pattern of what a ruler 
should be, “ Lazaro Cardenas’s chief 


disability is his memory. He re¬ 
members bow heavy water is when 
carried from the well in the central 
plaza. He remembers how shallow 
a furrow is cut by a wooden plough. 
He remembers his mother grinding 
corn in the hollowed stone on the 
floor. He has not forgotten how 
hard it is to satisfy nine stomachs on a 
shilling a day.” 

It is because of this memory that 
every Mexican citizen may now 
telegraph his troubles to liis President 
free of charge. 


Forests That Fall For the Papers 

A SERIOUS LOSS TO MANKIND 


S o much good paper is consumed that 
the amount used in the official 
National Service Guide, although it seems 
large, is a tiny fraction of the whole. 

Twenty millions of the Guides have 
been printed and they weigh 1625 tons. 
The reels of paper used, 35 inches wide, 
had a length of 13,710 miles. 

This is not remarkable compared with 
the paper consumption of a daily news¬ 
paper. To print 1,500,000 copies of a 
daily (and some dailies have bigger 
circulations) consumes 1250 trees, each 
50 feet high and one, foot thick. That 


means 255 tons of paper in a day. In 
a year of 310 issues the paper con¬ 
sumption is over 79,000 tons, using up 
a forest of nearly 400,000 trees ! 

The worst of it is that so many forests 
go to the printing of things that had 
better not be printed at all or are soon 
cast aside, while so few houses contain a 
library of good books. 

Then there is the loss of timber, not 
replaced by civilisation. When the trees 
are felled, as in wide areas of North 
America, the climate changes, streams 
fail, and fertilisation ends. 
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YOU AND THE 
COUNTRY 

The Little Book in 
Every House 

By the Prime Minister 

The Government’s Handbook of National 
Service is now in every house, and we must all 
hope it will be read by all who love our 
country and wish it to be strong for peace. 

This is what the Prime Minister says to us 
about it. 

I want to speak to you about the 
Government scheme of Voluntary- 
National Service and the Handbook. 

It is a scheme to make us ready for 
war. That does not mean that I think 
war is coming. You know, that I have 
done, and shall continue to do, all I 
can to preserve peace for ours,elves and 
for others too. Wc in this countrj'- 
would never begin a war. But we 
might be forced to take part in a war 
- begun by others, or we might be attacked 
ourselves if the Government of some 
other country were to think we could 
not defend ourselves effectively. 

The better prepared we are to defend 
ourselves and to resist attack the less 
likely is it that any aggressor will try 
an adventure in which the chances of 
success would be so unpromising. That 
is my first point. 

My second point is this. Modern war 
is not like the wars of the past. The 
development of air forces has deprived 
us of our old island security, and in our 
case, as in the case of continental 
countries, the civilians would be the 
victims of attack as. much as soldiers, 
sailors, or airmen: Indeed, they might 
very likely be the first victims. 

We Must Prepare 

For that reason, if we wish to protect 
our civilian population in time of war 
we must prepare in time of peace. 
More than that, we must train it in 
peace, for there will be no time to train 
after war starts. Therefore you will see 
that our scheme is just one of common 
prudence, just as necessary for our 
safety as battleships or guns or aero¬ 
planes, though not meaning, any more 
than they do, that war is bound to come 
soon, or even at all. 

Ours is a voluntary scheme. Our call 
is for voluntary effort, and voluntarj' 
effort alone. There are some who 
sincerely believe that a compulsory 
scheme would be more effective. But com¬ 
pulsion is not in accordance with the 
democratic system under which we live, 
or consistent with the tradition of 
freedom which we have always striven 
to maintain. We are confident that we 
shall get all the volunteers we want 
without recourse to compulsion. 

Many of you, I know, have been asking 
how you could help at this time ; most 
^of you, I believe, have felt a need in your 
own hearts to offer some kind of sacrifice 
or service to your country in these 
difficult times. Our proposals give you 
your opportunity ; it is for you to show 
the world what a free people are prepared 
to do in defence of their liberties and the 
ideals in which they believe. And I 
have the sure conviction that my call 
to you will bring in full measure the 
response for which I ask. 

The Accomplished 
Budgerigar 

Talking budgerigars have rather put 
the talking parrot in the shade, though 
they are not having.it all their own way., 

At the National Cage Bird Show at the 
Crystal Palace there was a gifted Amazon 
parrot with a wide vocabulary, cockatoos 
which could pronounce their own names, 
and a Malahar blue whistling thrush 
which could talk pigeon English. 

But all these were eclipsed by a yellow 
budgerigar which had 24 complete 
sentences at command. The time may. 
be coming when a budgerigar will talk 
like a book. 


BARCELONA 

The shadow of inescapable doom hangs 
over Spain, and Barcelona is its tragic 
centre. 

The greatest Spanish seaport on the 
Mediterranean has first place in the 
world’s news. It is a city that those who 
have seen can never forget, so striking 
is its aspect and so unexpected is its 
spaciousness. 

Nor can the traveller forget the people 
he met in its broad highways, those men 
and women of Catalan race striding 
down the Rambla with heads raised high, 
just as if they were young Scots in 
Prince’s Street. They may be students 
at the city’s famous university, they may 
be workers in the docks ; rich and poor, 
all take pride in their city. 

Older Than the Caesars 

Barcelona has a long, long story, for 
it rose on the shores of the Mediterranean 
long before the Caesars, having been 
founded by Hamilcar Barca, the father 
of Hannibal, an even more illustrious 
Carthaginian and a more intense hater 
of Rome, over 200 years before the 
Christian Era. Barca means lightning 
(like Barak in the Bible), and lightning 
typifies, the story of Barcelona with 
Romans, Goths, Franks,. Moors, Cas¬ 
tilians, French—yes, and British fighting 
to win it. And though this wonderful 
city has known peace from foreign foes 
for 140 years she has been the scene of 
civil strife many times in recent years. 

Holding the East in Fee 

It was when the Normans were ruling 
in England that Barcelona became 
pre-eminent in the industry and com¬ 
merce of Spain, for in the 12th century 
Catalonia was linked with Aragon, and 
her merchant fleet rivalled those of 
Venice and Genoa, bringing the wealth 
of the East not only to Spain but to the 
Baltic. It was -only the discovery of 
America that dimmed for a while the 
proud status of this Mediterranean 
seaport, Catalonia’s capital. 

During the past hundred years Barce¬ 
lona has advanced rapidly, becoming the 
second city in all Spain and her most 
important manufacturing town. The 
spinning and weaving of silk, cotton, and 
wool became her chief industry, while 
on her vast wharves commerce worth 
£40,000,000 was handled in a good year 
of trade. She is the centre of a splendid 
railway system and air services. 

One of the most striking objects by 
the waterside was a transporter bridge 
hundreds of feet high to which the 
traveller would be raised by lifts, and 
would float in a cage either across the 
docks or to the hill above the city. 
Lovers of Progress 

Thousands will remember the great 
spectacle of the exhibition at Barcelona 
ten years ago. It was a revelation to the 
hundreds of thousands who came from 
all over the world to see it. Few realised 
what energy, resource, , vigour, and 
imagination existed in this unique city 
of Spain. Its people evidently loved 
progress, and were very different from 
the characteristic put-it-off-till-tomorrow 
of the rest of Spain; and naturally so, 
for by race these Catalans are. linked 
closer to the French across the Pyrenees, 
if indeed they have not inherited some¬ 
thing of that ancient Phoenician race 
which opened the western world to the 
ancient peoples of the Mediterranean. 

Barcelona with her million people has 
shown in recent days that she is a city 
of great heart ; whatever her immediate 
fate may be she is certain of a future to 
match her great past. 


Overcoming 
the World 

One of the bravest men in England 
has just had his fortieth operation, this 
time for the amputation of his-left leg 
below the knee. 

We read that the patient stood it well, 
and there is no need to doubt it, for he 
was Uncle Mac, Mr Derek McCulloch, 
the children’s man at the BBC. Uncle 
Mac, who came home from the war 
blind in one eye and a cripple, has spent 
his life for years in stimulating people 
in these hard days by his work and his 
example. His life is like a continuous 
fulfilment of the injunction from Galilee 
to Be of good cheer. 

“ Be of good cheer,” said the Master, 
"I have overcome the world.” And of 
Derek McCulloch it may surely be said 
that by his dauntless courage and quench¬ 
less spirit he has overcome the world. 

Three Ways 

Mr H. G. Wells thinks the future history of 
the world may go three ways : 

1. By a mighty intellectual effort 
mankind might be brought clearly to 
realise the present situation and adapt 
itself to the control and exploitation of 
new and dangerous conditions. 

2. Mankind might readjust the world, 
its education, methods of cooperation, 
law, sentimentalities, and habits in ra- 
tionalaccordance with its new necessities. 

3. It might abolish war through 
conscious cooperation and launch itself 
intelligently on a new and greater way 
of living. 

A Winter Mail 

An event of great importance to 
people in the Far North of Canada took 
place in Manitoba the other day, when 
the first mail of the winter left Churchill 
on its 6oo-mi!e journey to the Arctic 
post of Repulse Bay. 

• The two dog teams'hauled 200 pounds 
of. mail and were in charge of Oscar 
Siguardson, who will mush 1S0 miles 
north to Eskimo Point. There the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police will take over 
the mail, and will carry it to Chester¬ 
field, Baker Lake, Wagner Inlet, and 
finally to Repulse Bay. 

Two Small Boys 

A little while ago American papers 
were full of reports of the new Govern¬ 
ment mint at San Francisco, and how 
very up-to-date and impregnable it was. 

The mint kept this reputation until a 
week or two ago, when two small boys 
from an orphanage, sceptical about all 
these boastings, decided to try the 
Impossible. They found it really too 
easy, for, seeing a window open, they 
climbed in 1 

Montaigne Again 

C N readers will remember the little 
story told in the C N of the northern 
magistrate who quoted Montaigne during 
the hearing of a case. 

Now the same magistrate has quoted 
Montaigne again during the hearing of a 
case involving two young offenders. 
This was the quotation : “ I have never 
known any other effect of the rod but 
to render the soul more cowardly and 
more deceitfully obstinate.” 

A Cat Story 

The other day when it was raining cats 
and dogs at Lerwick in the Shetland 
Islands a lady went into the post office 
and sat down to write a letter. 

Then, to her great surprise, she saw a 
black cat drying its coat on the blotting 
pad in front of her ! As she looked at it 
indignantly Pussy seemed to sense her 
annoyance and moved to the next 
blotting pad 1 


Little News Reel 

The National Institute for the Blind 
have produced talking books in Italian, 
German, French, Spanish, and Esper¬ 
anto ; and they have just issued Braille 
editions of seven one-act plays by 
popular authors. 

Traffic was held up for several hours 
in King Street, Hammersmith, to allow 
a 20-ton organ to be taken into a theatre. 

A factory is to be built in Iceland for 
the production of cattle meal from 
seaweed. 

Cheaper gas and electricity rates are 
to be allowed to families in Rome with 
more than seven children. 

In the middle of an A R P trench at 
Whitstable, which has filled with water 
and been a great nuisance to the parents 
of little children, is this notice: RIP 

The governors of the Royal Waterloo 
Hospital, London, are to buy, 200 milli¬ 
grams of radium, costing £ 1000, and to 
lend it to the King’s Fund Radium Pool. 

Ships on Stamps 

We are all familiar with the excellent 
catalogues of stamps produced by 
Stanley Gibbons. He has now done a 
little book of about fifty pages about 
ships on stamps. We ’ see primitive 
native canoes, famous racing vessels, 
warships, and giant liners such as the 
Normandie and Bremen. With them 
also* are some of the well-known ports 
and harbours to which they go today. 

THINGS SEEN 

A Chelsea chimney-sweep in a motoN 
car with his brushes in a trailer. 

A powerful jet of water cutting through 
a yard of ice in 15 minutes. 

Notice on a lawn : 

Keep off the grass; remember when 
you too were struggling for recognition. 

THINGS SAID 

Machinery has never yet decided a 
war .... it is the courage of men and 
women and their determination which 
are the final factors. Sir John Anderson 

Books have saved me from loneliness, 
follies, egotisms. Sir Hugh Walpole, 

There is a risk of flames spreading 
across Europe ; let us see that we bring 
water to that fire and not petrol. 

Mr Walter Elliot 

The power which^makes for peace, 
in spite of all appearances, is stronger 
than that which makes for war. 

Dean Matthews 

There may be a worse thing for man¬ 
kind than war, the wholesale abdication 
of righteousness. Bishop’ of Bradford 

No true peace can exist until the 
nations are agreed that law and not force 
shall rule. Lord Halifax 

The kinema actor’s life is a nightmare 
of boredom. . Mr Leslie Howard 

Look, Mummy, I can sit on every 
bench and nobody stops me. 

A refugee child in Hyde Park 

We have been wrapped up with the 
troubles of Europe for 1000 years. 

Lord Runcir.ian 

THE BROADCASTER 

r J’HE British Government has given 
another £20,000 to help child 
refugees in Spain. 

yiiE Pilgrim Trust is granting £50,000 
toward the preservation of Parlia¬ 
ment Square. 

^merica’s National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany has decided not to accept 
advertisements for alcohol. 

J^ord Nuffield has given £10,000.to 
encourage cricket in South Africa. 
Jn three years 70,000 acres have been 
saved for London’s Green Belt. 
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For the Holy Carpet—Every year a Holy Carpet is sent from Cairo to cover the Kaaba, or holy shrine of the Mohammedans, at Mecca. These Egyptians are 
carrying richly-embroidered covers used to protect the Holy Carpet during its long journey on camel-back to the famous Mohammedan place of pilgrimage 
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The Big Cat—A young visitor to the London Zoo takes a walk with a cheetah 
which has been in Quarantine there before going to a farm in the country 


In Sunny Cornwall—Spring flowers from sunny Cornwall have already reached the markets. 
Here we see narcissi lust gathered tin a farm in England’s farthest-south county 
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Captain Cook and 
the Old Volcano 

A Tale the Maoris Tell 

When Captain Cook sailed round 
New Zealand 170 years ago he gave 
the name Mount Egmont to the snow¬ 
capped volcano which towers to a height 
of 8260 feet above the extreme western 
corner of North Island. Captain Cook 
chose this name out of gratitude to 
Lord Egmont, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty during the time Cook was 
making his voyages. 

Of course the Maoris, who had lived 
in New Zealand for centuries before the 
coming of Captain Cook, had their own 
name for the mountain. They called 
it Taranaki. According to the Maori 
legend Taranaki whs the wife of the 
great volcano Tongariro, which still 
stands a hundre’d miles away in the 
centre of the island. Taranaki quar¬ 
relled with Tongariro and left him one 
night. She expected him to call, her 
back, but Tongariro, who must have 
been in a bad mood, merely called out, 
" Taranaki, you stand there like a 
pinnacle.’’ 

To this day Taranaki stands there a 
hundred miles away from Tongariro 
and his neighbouring volcano Ruapehu. 
No wonder the Maoris still call the 
mountain by its ancient name, and 
regret that the white people call it 
Egmont. . They are now suggesting 
that as part of the centenary celebra¬ 
tions of New Zealand in 1940 the name 
Egmont should be erased from the 
maps and the name of Taranaki should 
be restored to the old volcano. 

The provincial district in the midst 
of which the mountain stands has 
always, been known as Taranaki. Its 
chief town- is New Plymouth, a name 
given by the first settlers, who were 
mostly Devon and Cornwall folk. 

HIS MAJESTY'S SHIPS 

Kipling and Kelvin 

Two of the newest ships of the Navy 
have been named after our famous men. 

One is H M S Kipling ; and Rudyard 
Kipling was the poet who brought home 
to his countrymen the might, majesty, 
and dominion of their inheritance in 
such lines as : 

What do they know of England 
Who only England know ? 

The other is H M S Kelvin, named 
after that kindly William Thomson, 
Lord Kelvin, who -was the foremost man. 
of science of his time. To his genius we 
owe the practicability of the messages 
of the Atlantic cable; but the mariners 
of all nations owe to him also the per¬ 
fecting of the mariner’s compass and 
the apparatus for deep-sea soundings. 


The Great Road to China’s Secrets of the 


Battlefield 


Mow that Japan has cut China off 
* ’ from all her ports on the Pacific 
Ocean we must appreciate the fore¬ 
sight of China’s Generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-Shek, in making a road by which he 
may get supplies and by which China 
may send her produce to the outer world 
to pay for them. 

Leading up from Rangoon, the Bur¬ 
mese port at the mouth of the Irra¬ 
waddy, goods can travel by river or rail 
until they are within practical reach of 
Muse, on the frontier between Burma 
and China. 

Then the trouble began, for only a 
mule track was available, and a heavy 
thing like a gun cannot be carried pick- 
a-back on a mule. Within the last 
twelve months Chiang Kai-Shek’s as¬ 
tounding energy has created about 650 
miles of usable road linking up with 
the general road system of the country. 

To do this without mechanical appli¬ 
ances must be looked upon as a great 
engineering feat. There has always been 
plenty of mountain stone at hand at the 
roadside, and unlimited unskilled labour 
available by the thousand in forced 
levies. The skill has been that of the 
youthful engineers trained in Europe. 


The road may now be said to be 
open, although it is not yet organised 
in such things as petrol supply and 
rest-houses and garages by the way. 

To meet the wear and tear of heavy 
traffic the thousands of road builders 
must continue to be on the spot, for 
such a hastily-constructed road will 
reveal many a weakness in working. 

The engineers have had to overcome 
the crossing of several rivers which we 
should call very big, and as the path has 
been across valleys and over passes at 
a height of often 8000 feet above the sea 
we are amazed at the endurance of the 
workers and the success of the under¬ 
taking. 

The working problem will be the 
ability of the new road to carry 100 heavy 
lorries a day in each direction without 
either jamming the traffic or wearing 
into pot-holes. Also from May to 
November the monsoon rains will con¬ 
tinually block the road with landslides, 
even if the road itself stands the rush of 
the floods of water. 

This great road is evidence of China’s 
will to resist Japan, and of her belief 
that in the end her right to freedom will 
bring her through. 


Round Australia in 70 Days 


O N a journey round Australia by her¬ 
self, or at any rate with .only her 
sheepdog Paddy in her car, a young 
Cornstalk girl came to Fitzroy Lake. 

Miss Ruth Gunn, for that was her 
name, found the lake very inviting, for 
on the day of the Australian autumn 
when she reached it the thermometer 
was high in the nineties. 

But sinister-looking fins were cleaving 
the smooth' water, and she learnt that 
beneath the surface were man-eating 
sharks and big swordfish. So she was 
told by the few settlers living near; 
and the explanation was that, though 
Fitzroy Lake is 150 miles from the 
coast of West Australia, the season of 
the storm rains so completely floods the 
district that sharks and swordfish pene¬ 
trate as far in search of food. When the 
dry season comes the lake waters evapo¬ 
rate and the monsters are marooned, 
eager for prey, but learning the iron 
law that rules the food of tyrants. 

This was the strangest thing Miss 
Gunn saw on her 9000-mile trip of 
70 days ; but not the most surprising, 
because she found much of Central 
Australia, which is generally pictured 
as a thirsty desert, very beautiful. 

Her journey began in New South 
Wales, the State of the Cornstalks, and 
ended there. She coasted up through 
North Queensland, the land of the 
sugar-cane and the prickly pear (now 


being got under), and then struck 
through Central Australia to the west. 

In Central Australia, as in the very 
far North-East, the Native Australians, 
the Blackfellows, still wander uncon¬ 
fined. But she met none that were un¬ 
friendly, and some who rode bicycles 
and were proud of them. They went 
everywhere with them, which seems to 
imply that the going was not so very bad. 

In her Ford car she had only one 
puncture on the journey, a fact which 
surprised herself; and surprises us also, 
who have some knowledge of Western 
Australia’s highways and byways. She 
remarks that there are some roads in 
that favoured land where tyres never 
wear out. “ They never get an oppor¬ 
tunity," she says ; " they are simply 
torn to pieces before they can wear out." 
From Kalgoorlie and Perth she returned 
home by way of South Australia and 
Victoria. 

It was a cheap trip. Fruit was dear, 
but petrol not so very expensive, even 
in remote places. She never had to 
pay more than five shillings a gallon. 
But Australia will never go without 
petrol, or any traveller there have to go 
far to find it. Some who have visited 
this hospitable continent call it the home 
of the petrol tin. 

Petrol tins roof shanties, make cross¬ 
ings over creeks, and are employed for 
every purpose under the Australian sun. 


Death of 180,000 Sponges ^ Little q j r j ^ho Saved What a Tremendous 


Peasants in the Bahamas are anxious 
about their future livelihood. 

For years they have been dependent 
on the cultivation of sponges, the 
industry being a source of income of one- 
sixth of the population. Now an epidemic 
has broken out among the sponges. 

The malady has spread from the 
cultivated beds to the natural sponges, 
the first casualties occurring in what 
are known as the Smith holdings at 
Water .Cay, where 180,000 sponges died. 

The epidemic is a mystery and is still 
invading new sponge beds, but it is 
hoped that a remedy will be found. 


a Great Life 


Just Justice 


Our magistrates often show they are 
just men. A man before a Port Talbot 
court the other day was charged with 
excessive driving. The case was proved, 
and the man was sentenced to have his 
licence suspended for 12 months; but 
the magistrate suspended the sentence 
for six hours so that the man could ride 
home on his motor-cycle ! 


President Roosevelt has not forgotten 
that he owes his life to 15-ycar-old Leona 
Merrill, for when she fractured her skull 
while skating the other, day he wrote a 
charming letter to the hospital, telling' 
her how sorry he was to hear she was 
ill and sending her his best wishes. 

It all happened six years ago, when 
Leona, then aged nine, was sitting in 
the front row at a reception given for the 
President-elect in Miami, Florida. 

The little girl was gazing around her 
when to her horror she saw a man aiming 
a gun at,Mr Roosevelt. Without losing 
a second she shouted, " That man has a 
gun,” so warning the bystanders, who 
had just time to deflect the man’s aim. 
The bullet missed Mr Roosevelt but un¬ 
fortunately killed the Mayor of Chicago. 

If you want Peace teach it 
to your children 

Give Them the C N 


Business a Train Is 

It is worth while for all of us to think 
about some figures taken from a railway 
pamphlet just issued. Our railways buy 
annually 

15 , 000,000 tons of coal 
14,400,000 cubic feet of timber 
5,000,000 sleepers 
18,400,000 bricks 
2,350,000 yards of cloth 
7,240,000 gallons of oil 
250,000 tons'of steel rails 
9000 tons of paint 

They employ 600,000 men and women, 
with the annual wage and salary bill 
clearing the £100,000,000 mark. 

They spend £20,000,000 annually on 
maintaining and renewing permanent 
ways, signals, and buildings, with 
£23,000,000 more on locomotives, car¬ 
riages, and wagons. 

In 1937 they carried 1215,648,000 
passengers and 286,617,000 tons of 
'freight, and their total engine mileage 
was 594;864 ,ooo miles. 


Waiwais 

The Doctor Among the 
Stone Age Men 

From the back of beyond in British 
Guiana Dr William Holden has now 
returned from his search for the 
Waiwais. 

The Waiwais are a tribe living still 
in the Stone Age under the shadow of 
the Akari Mountains, which separate 
British Guiana from Brazil. Few ex¬ 
plorers have ever examined these remote 
peaks, or told much about the Waiwais, 
though Dr Holden found them quite 
friendly and extremely healthy. 

They have -no weapons except fire- 
toughened wood for spears and the arrows 
with which they shoot fish ; and no 
clothes to boast of ; but also they seem 
to have no cares. 

So far they seem like other primitive 
races of men, notably the Papuans of 
inner New Guinea, whom they resemble 
in having communal houses where the 
youths and young men live together and 
apart from the rest of the tribe. One of 
these communal houses, shaped like a 
reed-thatched beehive and hung with 
straw garments like bottle covers, led 
to a curious incident during Dr Holden’s 
stay in the Waiwai village. 

Violating a Taboo 

One of the objects of his journey 
far up to the headwaters of the Essequibo 
River, which is a tributary of the Amazon 
and itself longer than any European 
river, reveals an example of American 
thoroughness. Doctor. Holden wanted 
to examine scientifically the blood- 
pressure of a primitive people living 
unhampered by the civilisation, the 
cares, and the clothes of other races. 

He found, as he expected, that it was 
in a thoroughly satisfactory state, and. 
that no Waiwai need fear a good many 
of the ills that affect middle-aged or 
elderly people in our crowded cities. 

For convenience of taking his records 
Dr Holden ushered some of the women of 
the tribe into one of the beehive-shaped 
communal houses. The Waiwais were 
clearly disturbed, though they politely 
refrained from protest. The doctor then 
found that he had violated one of the 
important taboos of the tribe. No 
woman must enter one of these pro¬ 
hibited places. If by chance she strays 
near all the young men must at once 
don the straw bottle garments hanging 
on the walls, so as not to be seen. 

This all did, and Dr Holden-wisely took 
the hint and did not offend again. 

Fairy Wand at St George's 

Alchemists dreamed of turning base 
metals into gold. Lady Willingdon has 
found a better w T ay of turning gold and 
silver into 1 brick. 

This new alchemy is for the benefit 
and the rebuilding of St George’s 
Hospital, whose rather dingy front is at 
Hyde Park Corner. It wants new wards, 
and new bricks for them. Lady Willing¬ 
don has found 280,400 new bricks all 
made out of surplus gold and silver. 

The way of it is this. Anyone who 
has an unwanted piece of old gold or 
silver jewellery, an old brooch, an ugly 
old bracelet, even' a silver watch that 
will not go, or an old silver fork past its 
work, can send them to Lady Willingdon 
to sell for St George’s Hospital. 

She does not practise any abstruse 
chemistry on them, but sells them to be 
melted down. In that condition the 
unwanted bits she has already received 
brought in, £1402. That sum, with 
bricks at fen shillings a hundred, 
secured 280,400 bricks. 

Send her anything of the kind you 
do not want, and bring the bricks up 
to half a million. You will be able to 
see some of them when the hospital is 
rebuilt, for it stands at the most famous 
corner in the world, Hyde Park Corner. 
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THE HELM WiND 

In the Cross Fell district, Cumberland, 
there is a weather phenomenon known 
as the Helm Wind, and Mr G. Manley, 
of Durham University, has taken a 
lonely hut on Cross Fell to try to find 
a scientific explanation for it. 

The curious noise the wind creates 
can be heard for miles, and it is accom¬ 
panied by a blast of cold air and unusual 
cloud effects, together with a difference, 
in temperature. It has been a subject 
of local legend and controversy for 
hundreds of years. 

IN A COUNTRY LANE 

One by one Gentian servants are being 
called away from English families* and are 
making their way back to their homeland. 

This little conversation was overheard in 
a country lane the other day between the 
postman and the baker’s boy. 

“ I've just taken a letter with a lot 
of German stamps on it to Gerda, 
parson’s German maid,” the postman 
was telling the boy. 

" Was it Hitler’s summons to go 
back to Germany ? ” asked the lad. 

“ Well, if it was it’s too late,” said 
the postman, with a triumphant gleam in 
his eye; “ Gerda doesn’t have to go back. 
She’s already got her civilisation papers." 

HOSPITAL OF MIRACLES 

It is not so very long ago that the 
C N was telling how a surgeon at the 
Ashton-under-Lyne Infirmary brought 
a man whose heart had stopped beating 
back to life. Now the same surgeon 
has done it again. 

.While carrying out a serious operation 
on a middle-aged maii his heart ceased 
to beat. Immediately. the surgeon 
made an incision, through which he 
massaged the heart, which, after being 
completely stopped for nearly four 
minutes, started to beat again. The 
surgeon then continued the operation, 
which was successful, and when last 
wc heard of the case the man was 
on the road to recovery. 

THE OSTRICH PAYS THE RENT 

Three ostriches at the Pasadena Zoo 
in California showed that they had a 
good head for business the other day. 

Things were looking very serious for 
the zoo ; the rent was due, and there 
was no money to pay it. All the animals 
would have had to look for new homes if 
the ostriches had not put their heads 
together and saved the situation. They 
all laid eggs, valuable eggs, which the 
authorities sold to pay the rent. 

REX WITH HIS BASKET 

This is the story of a London dog which many 
people have seen in the streets round Lewisham. 

Rex is an Alsatian five years old, and 
is a wonderful dog. 

When his mistress is too busy to go 
out shopping Rex does it for her. She 
gives him a basket, which he carries 
proudly in his mouth, and in the basket 
she puts a slip of paper on which her 
order is written. “ Go to the baker’s,” 
she will say, and off he goes. It does not 
matter how many shops he has to visit— 
he never makes a mistake. Everyone 
knows him at Brockley Cross, and when 
he presents himself in the shops they 
give him what he has come for, and home 
he trots. 

It took him about a year to learn to 
do all this. Sometimes he goes shopping 
with his mistress, and if she has a lot to 
carry and wants to go farther afield she 
gives her basket to Rex and continues 
on her way, while he goes home and sits 
waiting on the step till she returns. 

GOODBYE TO THE OLD HOUSE 

Nova Scotia has lost one of its most 
picturesque old dwellings. 

It is the 175-year-old house built on a 
small island about 75 yards from the 
tiny fishing village of Blue Rocks, and it 
has just been pulled down. 

Paintings of this ancient relic hang in 
many art collections, for artists from all 
over the world used to come to this . 
railage to paint it. 


Five Men on Two Wheels 



A forty-year-old bicycle for five sometimes seen on the road in the Boston district of Lincolnshire 


JIMMY CROW 

Last March Mrs Boothman, wife of 
the village blacksmith of Waddington, 
Yorkshire, found a crow injured, which 
she nursed back- to health. Since then 
Jimmy has chosen to stay with Mrs 
Boothman, and has become quite a. 
local celebrity, doing all sorts of tricks, 
and even collecting pennies for the 
hospitals. Jimmy’s many friends will 
be sorry to hear that he has been in 
the wars again, having been accidentally 
shot with an air-gun. Happily the 
wound is not serious, and lie will soon 
be quite well. 

THE FRENCHMAN’S SHIRT IN THE 
ENGLISHMAN’S POCKET 

How many people know that English 
banknotes are made from Frenchmen’s 
shirts ? 

The mill which makes the paper for 
the Bank of England notes is in the little 
village of Lavcrstokc in Hampshire, 
and the paper is made out of white 
linen rags. 

When white shirts were fashionable 
white rags were easily procurable, but 
today, when most Englishmen wear 
stripes and colours, the mill has to get 
its rags from across the Channel, where 
Frenchmen still wear white linen shirts. 

HOME, SWEET HOME 

Like a dwarf among giants stands 
the little cottage in which Miss Galliers 
lives with skyscrapers on every hand. 

Her home is in Durban, and all about 
her have grown up tall buildings, for 
she lives in what is now the skyscraper 
district. Miss Galliers loves her cottage 
and has no thought of moving out of it, 
though it is odd to find a little house 
and garden among far more imposing 
buildings. 

Now about So, Miss Galliers thinks her 
cottage is worth about £300, though she 
has to pay £70 a year in rates, and the 
site alone is valued at £3000. But the 
okl lady will not sell her little home. 
She has lived there half a century, and 
' hopes to die there. After that anyone 
may build a skyscraper on the site if 
they wish to; Miss Galliers will not mind. 


A CHALLENGE 

All who love beautiful things rejoice' 
to find the grass growing richly in 
England’s green and pleasant land. 

Unhappily there arc some who think 
nothing of wearing a path across a lawn, 
or cutting off the corner of a grass verge 
because they are too lazy to walk round 
it. We sec evidences of this in London 
every day, and those who have the well¬ 
being of Harrogate at heart have also 
been angered by the thoughtlessness of 
people who spoil what was meant to be 
beautiful. 

Notices with the request to keep off 
the grass seeming to be of little avail, 
Harrogate is. now displaying another 
appeal. It remains to be seen if the Jay 
Walker and the Litter Lout can read : 

This grass verge 
Kill display the ignorance 
or appreciation of the 
British public. 

Which will you demonstrate yourself ? 

GOOD NEWS FROM CANADA 

The world is using more and more 
Canadian petrol. 

Its growing production in Alberta is 
one of the amazing stories of 1938, for, 
although as recently as 1935 the quantity 
recovered was hardly worth noticing, 
the production rose rapidly, and last 
year the number of barrels available 
was over 5,300,000 as against less than 
2,000,000 for 1937. 

This expansion of a most important 
industry' is in great measure due to the 
astonishing development of the Turner 
Valley' field near Calgary'. All Canada 
is producing more petrol in four days 
now than she did in a month in 1935. 

GIVING THEM SOMETHING TO DO 

Liverpool has decided to carry out 
an idea the C N has long been advocating. 

It is to take measures for its defence 
in time of war and find work for its 
unemployed at the same time. A great 
new water main giving an alternative 
supply is to be put down. It will take 
four years to do the work, and hundreds 
of men now in receipt of public assist¬ 
ance arc to be engaged on it. 


A Hundred Boys Round the Mast 


S chool is a great adventure for the 
hundred lads at the Metropolitan 
Vocational High School in New' York. 
They have no yearning to run away to 
sea for they' arc taught how to go to 
sea at school. 

A new four-year course for young 
seamen has been established at this 
school near the East River. Im¬ 
mediately the boy's open the door of 
their classroom they breathe an in¬ 
vigorating atmosphere. 

In the centre stands a ship's mast; 
round the w r alls are thrilling relics of 
famous sailing ships ; there is a lifeboat 
rigged up which can be raised or lowered. 
Tacked on the walls are knots of. every' 


kind, from a rolling hitch to a Spanish 
bowline. Nautical language is the rule, 
and woe betide the lad who forgets 
that the floor is the deck and the 
dining-hall is the mess-hall. The boy's 
learn how' to steer a ship or to chart by 
the aid of the compass and stars. 
Mathematics becomes a fascinating 
study when compasses, charts, and logs 
have to bo studied. 

Once a week these keen-eyed 
youngsters : arc taken to make friends 
with the captain and engineers of tug¬ 
boats, or they' are taken over visiting 
liners. When their course comes to 
an end there is no doubt about what 
thev will do with their lives. 


FILAMENT v FIBRE 

Wo have explained to our readers 
the " staple fibre ” produced by spin¬ 
ning the continuous filament of artificial 
silk produced from cellulose. 

It is clear that staple fibre is gaining 
on filament ray'on. Last y 7 ear the world 
produced 664 million pounds of filament 
and 536 millions of staple fibre. Yet 
in 1936 the staple fibre output v T as not 
more than 184 million pounds. Britain 
is third in filament and third in fibre, 
and behind both Italy' and Japan. 
Japan now leads. 

THE CYCLE LICENCE 

From now onwards every' Blackpool 
schoolboy and schoolgirl who want to 
go to school on their cycles must have 
a licence. 

Before they can get a licence they' and 
their parents will have to sign an under¬ 
taking to keep the cy-cles in good con¬ 
dition and promise to obey the High¬ 
way' Code. 

Hundreds of cycles have been found 
to be unfit for road use and have been 
condemned. 

Blackpool is the first town in the 
country to introduce this idea, and 
some 3000 permits will be issued. They' 
will be signed by the Chief Constable 
and the Headmaster. 

TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY 

Just for a change the students at the 
University of Puerto Rico have been 
marking their professors. 

The marks did not appear on posted 
examination lists, but in a still more 
public place, the student’s daily paper. 
The highest mark was A. Twenty-five 
professors received this grade. Others 
who got lower marks were subjected to 
some of the harsh, brief comments of 
the term report: lacks preparation, 
lacks talent, unpleasant class-room 
manner; It is interesting to hear that 
the hardest professor of all got top 
marks for his undoubted competence in 
his subject, Mathematics. 

This one fact goes far to convince us 
that this turning of the academic tables 
in Puerto Rico was not only amusing : 
it was also sincere. We can only hope 
their low marks will encourage the B, C, 
D, and E professors to mend their way's ! 

BROWN OWL AND BLUETIT 

Two bluetits one day decided to build 
their home in a fine old oak tree. 

It was not until they were comfortably 
settled they discovered that their nearest 
neighbour was a big brown owl. Brown 
owls have always been fond of bluetits 
as a tasty' little dish. 

But this owl was unlucky, because he 
never ate his neighbours. While he slept 
all day they were about their daily tasks, 
and when they' slept at night they were 
quite safe because they knew their little 
front door was too small for Mr Brown 
Owl's beak. 

COUNTRY CAMPS 

How easily it is forgotten that Britain 
has usually to face from five to seven 
months of winter ! 

It is said that if country camps for 
schoolchildren were arranged _ they 
would serve as evacuation points in war. 
This is true enough for the summer 
months, although in our many clay dis¬ 
tricts a wet season would be trial enough 
even in summer. In winter the camps 
would be useless for evacuation purposes. 

But the idea of summer country- 
schools is excellent for its own sake, 
and should be pressed quite apart from 
its war aspect. Are we to do nothing 
that is good without talking about war 
as a factor ? 

The same considerations apply to 
holiday camps for the people. One 
writer say's the Government is consider¬ 
ing the establishment of camps in the 
country which would serve as “ holiday- 
centres for wage earners and their 
families during the summer, open-air 
schools for children in term time, and 
evacuation centres in an emergency.” 
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Hungry in a World 
of Food 

In a world which contains hun¬ 
dreds of millions of underfed 
people we are again told that 
there is too much wheat! 

The wheat has been produced 
in great abundance in mag¬ 
nificent harvests, but most un¬ 
happily the world’s peoples are 
not able to consume the crops. 

It is estimated that in the 
wheat year ending next July the 
world will eat only three-fourths 
of the wheat harvests ! 

It is really a problem of dis¬ 
tribution, which so far the world 
has not had the wit to solve. 
The majority of the world’s 
people do not eat wheat bread, 
but have to be content with 
poorer fare. The delegate from 
Rumania said that in that 
country the people ate wheat 
bread only twice a year, at 
Easter and at Christmas ! 

In Asia alone there are multi¬ 
tudes of underfed people who 
would be only too glad to con¬ 
sume that “ unwanted ” fourth 
of the world’s wheat. 

Again we see the folly of the 
divisions, fears, and jealousies 
that frustrate mankind. In any 
properly civilised world the 
wheat produced this year would 
be regarded as a blessing ; it ;_is 
only a problem in a world that 
has gone mad. 

The Extra School Year 

HThe National Association of 
Schoolmasters, in an excel¬ 
lent manifesto on the Extra 
School Year, suggests a pro¬ 
gramme of work for children when 
they reach 14, to prepare them 
for life. It is a magnificent idea. 

Under the Act of 1936 the ele¬ 
mentary school-leaving age will 
be raised in September from 14 
to 15, and it is for this extra 
twelve months that the pro¬ 
gramme has been devised. 

The. children, it is suggested, 
should visit factories, mills, ship¬ 
yards, offices, warehouses, docks, 
and so on ; they should be speci¬ 
ally instructed in the methods of 
imperial and local government ; 
they should be trained physically. 

The aim of the teaching should 
be the “ greater development of 
the individual, mentally and 
physically.” Between 14 and 13 
children learn twice as fast as 
between 13 and 14 and progress 
far more rapidly. 

The children should be in¬ 
structed in their rights and duties 
as citizens. They should have 
a working understanding of the 
machinery of government, local 
and national, and be instructed 
how, as individuals, they might 
be most effective in carrying on 
and improving the general scheme 
of our communal life. 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
i Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 




FROM MY WINDOW 


Is it Nothing to You, Japan? 

him a has ten million refugees. 
Even in these days it is a bitter 
and impressive thing. 

Think of them ! Ragged, hungry, 
forlorn; no homes; no future; nothing 
to hope for or to look back on except 
the recollection of their roofs crashing 
over their heads, their poor belongings 
gone up in fire, their pitiful patches of 
earth laid bare. 

Greater London has not as many 
people as these ten million men, 
women, and children ruined in a war 
not of. their making, which fell on 
them like a bolt from the skies-. 

Think of them! If these ten mil¬ 
lions, marching through the London 
streets, were to pass through the 
Albert Hall night after night they 
would fill it every night for three years. 
Heavy on the world’s conscience lies 
the suffering of these companions in 
misery ; and heaviest of all the 
thought of the thousands of them 
without father or mother or any 
relative in the world. 

© 

A Note to the Future 

■yins message is to be buried in the 
roof of a concrete x\ir Raid 
Shelter at Nuneaton: 

Being desirous of preserving their 
lives from bombs and other death- 
dealing devices dropped from the air by 
machines that fly like birds, the people 
of these islands took to digging holes in 
the ground and building structures like 
this, and of generally living like moles ; 
yet even now wc call ourselves civilised. 

The message also calls on future 
generations to regard with pity such 
barbarous ways. 

© 

Dog Licences by Instalments 

Quit friend the dog is being discussed 
from an interesting point of view. 

The Tail-Waggers Association seeks 
to help poor people to keep dogs by 
advancing the dog licence fee of 7s 6d 
and taking instalments of a few pence 
a week from these dog-owners. But 
nobody who cannot afford to keep it 
in health should own a dog. 


The Odd Million 

W E are near the nine-million mark in 
wireless listeners. 

Allowing for the unfair ones who 
steal the service, there must still be 
a million homes without the wireless 
receiver. To say that we feel sorry 
for this odd million is the best com¬ 
pliment we can pay to Broadcasting 
House. The ten-shilling licence to 
listen, when all is said, is the best value 
that can be bought for the money. 

& 

Love From Margaret 

P charming story comes from Leeds, 
' where a household was mystified 
one morning on receiving a Christmas 
card from the Prime Minister. 

• The father could think of no good 
reason why his home should have been 
selected for an altogether unexpected 
card from Air Chamberlain, and it is 
likely that the mystery would never 
have been solved had not the small 
daughter of the family been questioned. 
On being consulted she said, “ Oh, yes, 
I sent a card to Mr Chamberlain— 
and one to Mr Hitler and Mr Mussolini 
too.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” said her father in as¬ 
tonishment. “And what did you say ? ” 

“ Oh,” was the happy reply ; “ I 
just wrote, With love from Margaret 
for keeping the peace.” 

© 

Shame 

Jt docs not greatly encourage all 
those people who support the 
National Trust, and on whom the 
country relies every day for buying 
some lovely piece of England to save 
it from the spoiler, to see the niggard¬ 
liness of the Government over Par¬ 
liament Square. 

We hear much of our wonted 
British commonscnse, but it is the 
worst possible advertisement of it 
that a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
even to save the holy of holies of our 
race, will not give up a fraction of his 
ill-gotten gains from the Football Pools. 
© 

JUST AN IDEA 

When w'e find someone making a 
mistake it is worth while fo make sure 
ewe are not making ons ourselves. 


Under the Editor s Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 


Y motorist says a pedestrian is simply a man who can¬ 
not afford to run a car. So has to run away from them. 



0 


If a smuggler has 
a sense of duty 


fiEACliiXG isn’t all honey, 
says a schoolmistress. 
But you can always have a 
spelling bee. 

□ 

Yhh Japanese are making 
imitation wool from sea¬ 
weed. Must be on tlic rocks. 
□ 

You can make hats out of 
leather. It isn’t hard. 

0 

Y man says tfip only 
pleasure he has is 
waiting for something to 
happen. A born waiter. 


A 


REVIEWER can say 
nothing more damaging, 
of a book than that it will 
send readers to sleep. Then 
its sates drop off. 

0 

Y certain mannequin 
puts on fifty dresses 
a day. She will be worn 
out before they are. 

H 

yj.v artist snys too many 
people live like clock¬ 
work. Get wound up and 
feel run down. 


Shakespeare’s Friend to a 
Reckless Youth 

What would I have you do ? I’ll tell 
you, kinsman : 

Learn to be wise, and practise how to 
thrive, 

That would I have you do; and not 
to spend 

Your coin on every bauble that you 
fancy, 

Or every foolish brain that humours 
you. 

I would not have you to invade each 
place, 

Nor thrust yourself on all societies. 

Till men’s affections or your desert 
Should worthily invite you to your 
rank. 

He that is so respectless in his courses 
Oft sells his reputation at cheap 
market. 

Nor would I you should melt away 
yourself 

In flashing bravery, lest, while you 
affect 

To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 
A little puff of scorn extinguish it, 

And you be left like an unsavoury 
snuff 

Whose property is only to offend. 

I’d have you sober, and contain your¬ 
self; 

Not that your sail be bigger than your 
boat; 

But moderate your expenses now (at 
first), 

As you may keep the same proportion 
still. 

Nor stand so much on your gentility, 
Which is an airy and mere borrowed 
thing 

From dead men’s dust and bones; and 
none of yours, 

Except you make or hold it. 

Ben Jonson 

© 

Does Anybody Mean 
to Say ? 

r J' , HAT decent people, passengers who 
would use their own carriages and 
are accustomed to their own comforts, 
would consent to be hurried along 
through the air upon a railroad, from 
which, had a lazy schoolboy left a 
marble or a wicked one a stone, they 
would be pitched off their perilous 
track into the valley beneath ? 

Or is it to be imagined that women,, 
who may like the fun of being whirled 
away on a party of pleasure for an 
hour to see a sight, would endure the 
fatigue and misery and danger, not 
only to themselves but their children 
and families, of being dragged through 
the air at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, all their lives being at the mercy 
of a tin pipe, or a copper boiler, or the 
accidental dropping of a pebble upon 
the line of way ? 

From an article against 
railways written in 1835 

. © 

My Nanie 

My Nanie’s charming, sweet, an’ young: 
Nae artfu’ wiles to win ye, O: 

May ill befa’ the flattering tongue 
That wad beguile my Nanie, 0 ! 

Come weel, come woe, 1 care na by, 
I’ll tak what Heaven will send me, 0 ; 
Nae ither care in life have 1 
But live an’ love my Nanie, O. 

Robert Bums 
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Wells of London 

Constant Drain on the 
Underground Lake 

Under London is a lake which too 
many people are tapping. Its level 
falls faster every year, as the C N 
long ago pointed out. 

The tap water most of us drink comes 
from the River Lea, the New River, or 
the Thames, which is the biggest supplier 
of all. But the water drinvn from the 
lake is that pumped from wells sunk by 
banks, or laundries, or big undertakings 
of many kinds. These find it cheaper 
and more convenient to draw their 
water supply not from the mains but 
from the underground lake.' 

This lake is there because Greater 
London is built over a saucer of’chalk 
as wide as the distance from the Chil- 
terns to the Kentish North Downs. 
Above the chalk is the London clay, 
with patches of gravel and sand ; below 
it is a stratum of gault, through which 
the water filters very slowly, if at all. 

The Chalk Sponge 

Consequently the-chalk seeps up all 
the rain water from a thousand rills, and 
has done so for centuries. It is like a 
sponge. But the supply of water from 
above has been lessening ever since 
London has been well paved and many 
of its roadway surfaces have become 
waterproof, so that the rain water, 
instead of trickling downwards through 
the clay and gravel, runs off by gutter 
and storm server to the river and the sea. 

At the same time the demands on the 
chalk sponge have been steadily in¬ 
creasing as the wells have multiplied. 
There arc now 500 London wells wring¬ 
ing all they can out of it, and they take 
more than a tenth of all the water 
that the County of London uses. 

The fall in the level of the so-called 
underground lake at the bottom of the' 
chalk saucer is falling by about five feet 
a year under the City of London, 
Oxford Street, Putney, Shepherd’s Bush, 
Paddington, and Hampstead. Long- 
period observations of the fall of water, 
estimated by the levels of the wells 
that have been sunk, show that under 
the Bank of England (which has its own 
well) the water-level has fallen 211 feet 
since 1855, and 104 feet since 1863 under 
the National Bank in Old Broad Street. 

Wetter Level Sinking 

Some wells have failed. One sunk in 
Kensington Gardens used to help to 
i.upply the Serpentine, the lake in 
Buckingham Palace gardens and that 
in St James’s Park. It has been 
abandoned and the water pumped from 
elsewhere. Some months ago the L C C 
had the idea of furnishing Battersea 
Park with a Lido, but the wells sunk 
failed to find the necessary* water. 

Trafalgar Square fountains supply 
another example. When they began to 
spout go years ago water was found 
78 feet down, and a million gallons a 
day were pumped. But now the water- 
level is more than 200 feet down, and is 
still sinking. If Trafalgar Square is to 
have new and bigger fountains it must 
apply to the Metropolitan Water Board. 

The water is shrinking faster. There 
is no sign that anything will ever bring 
it back again. If all the wells were 
closed now the end of the 20th century 
would not bring back the lake to its 
mid-igth century level. — 

The wells have all but sucked the 
sponge dry. To vary the metaphor, they 
have killed the goose that laid the 


New Type of Wireless Wave 
WHAT IT MAY MEAN 


A 


new wireless wave is seeking 
admission to the ether. 

It is no gate-crasher into that crowded 
space, where waves, short, long, and 
medium, so fill the traffic lanes that 
international agreement has to license 
their admission. The new wireless 
wave, projected by Professor Edwin 
Armstrong of Columbia University, is 
shorter than the shortest of them, and 
in varying wavelengths will" make new 
roads for itself. 

Professor Armstrong asserts that his 
new system of wireless will open up a 
vast new channel in the sliort-wave 
range from ten metres downwards to 
possibly one metre. If this expectation 
is fulfilled 1000 or 1500 new wave¬ 
lengths will be brought into the world’s 
wireless service. The big official wireless 
stations, as well as many unofficial ones 
which now broadcast on the orthodox 
wavelengths, will have innumerable 
rivals competing with them on shorter 
carrier waves, but not interfering with 
them. 

The supreme advantage claimed for 
these new short-wave distributors of 
sound is that they will neither interfere 
with existing waves nor be interfered 
with themselves. They cannot be 
jammed by the waves sent out by exist¬ 
ing wireless stations, because their wave¬ 
lengths arc not merely shorter, but have 
special characteristics of their own which 
are absent from the wireless waves now 
in general use. 

The Electric Carrier Wave 

As many C N readers must know, a 
wireless transmitting station sends out 
carrier waves of electricity of given 
lengths, say 400 or 1000 metres, between 
the crests of the waves. On these electric 
carrier waves the sound impulses arc 
superimposed, and these " superimposed 
waves, varying in pattern according to 
the sounds of voice or instrument pro¬ 
ducing them, are converted from their 
electrical formation at the end of their 
journey in the receiver into sounds again. 

The carrier waves sent out by the 
transmitters of any wireless broadcasting 
station are given a length as they are 
sent out. Sound waves of a voice or an 


instrument impress fluctuations on 
them, but do not alter the principal 
electric wave’s length. 

But in Professor Armstrong’s wireless 
transmitters the wave frequency, or in 
other words its length, is changed in 
accordance with the fluctuations of the 
voice or other sound, which is riding on 
the wave. 

Consequently the Armstrong waves, 
when they strike out, have a special 
characteristic that does not exist in 
other waves; and cannot exist in 
the waves which break in with their 
shrieks and clicks and interruptions 
arising from electrical disturbances in 
the atmosphere. By the same token 
the receiving instruments for Armstrong 
waves will not listen to any sounds 
except those carried on waves which 
have their special characteristic im¬ 
pressed on them at the start. No others 
need apply. 

Experiments in America 

The new system is already being tried 
between New Jersey and New York 
City, and the transmitting station has 
permission to broadcast on a length of 
7 1 metres. An experimental station has 
made itself heard over a distance of 
50 miles on a wavelength even smaller, 
of 2I metres.' 

From this information about Professor 
Armstrong’8 invention, which we hope 
to have amplified, it seems that at 
present the distances over which these 
very short waves will operate arc also 
limited, as were Marconi’s waves at 
first, but that limitation will be lessened 
by time. The day is coming when our 
wireless sets may be responsive not 
merely to the sounds broadcast from the 
wireless stations of the capitals of the 
world, but to those from a thousand 
stations now unknown. 

The whole world will be a whispering 
gallery never silent; but there will be 
no jamming, no static, no atmospherics ; 
nothing but what we want to hear. Anil 
this will be the forerunner of a day when 
every’ household will be its own wireless 
station, transmitter and receiver in one. 
It is not nearly so great a step as many’ 
that have alreadv been taken. 


Seven Lamps in a Cellar 


W e hear all too little of John Ruskin 
now. So we were saying the other 
day’, and it is too true. • 

One of our readers, wanting a copy of 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, tried 
seven booksellers in Manchester and 
could not get it. At last, down in the 
dark cellars of a second-hand bookseller 
(fitting place for lamps) a copy was un¬ 
earthed, and the dust on it told how long 
it had been undisturbed. 

Yet if ever a voice was needed in these 
day’s it is surely’ the voice of John 
Ruskin ; of one passage from this book 
that seven booksellers could not find a 
writer has said that after reading it no 
man of feeling can stand before a great 
medieval cathedral without being con¬ 
scious that it has gained for him a new 
meaning, a sublimer pathos. 

In that passage Ruskin tells of the 
exaltation we owe to those fair fronts of 
variegated mosaic ; those vaulted gates 


trellised with close leaves ; those window 
labyrinths of twisted tracery and starry- 
light ; those misty’ masses of multitu¬ 
dinous pinnacle and diademed tower, 
the only’ witnesses, perhaps, that remain 
to us of the faith and fear of nations. 

All else for which the builders sacri¬ 
ficed has passed away. \Vc know not 
for what they’ laboured, and we see no 
evidence of their reward. Victory’, 
wealth, authority’, happiness, all have 
departed, though bought by many a 
bitter sacrifice. But of.them and their 
life and their toil upon the earth one 
reward, one evidence, is left to us in those 
grey heaps of deep-wrought stone. They’ 
have taken with them to their graves 
their powers, their honours, and their 
errors, but they- have left us their 
adoration. 

The C N sends its greeting to the good 
bookseller who kept the Seven Lamps 
with this noble light burning in his cellar. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Michoacan.Me-cho-ah-kahn 

Rensselaer 


Ruapehu 

Taranaki 

Vespucci 

Waiwai 


. Ren-sel-er 
Roo-ah-pay-hoo 
Tah-ran-ah-kee 
. Ves-poo-chee 

. . ' . . Y-Y 


Up and Down 

The other day a Glasgow postman was 
seen looking at a letter with a puzzled 
air, and no wonder, for it had come 
across the world bearing this address : 

Up and Down, 

No Buchanan Street, 

Glasgow, C.i. 

But postmen are equal to anything, 
and the liftman got his letter. 


An Umbrella Story 

The rain played a trick in Montreal 
the other day’. Falling from warm upper 
strata of air, it was so surprised to find 
liow very- cold the city’ was that it became 
frozen with horror, and froze on every¬ 
thing it touched. Hats became covered 
with ice, and when a lady’ tried to put 
down her umbrella she found it frozen 
stiff so that it would not go down ! 


Diptych 

Two Men of His Heart 

KEEPING ENGLAND NEAR HIM 

In Mr Chamberlain Britain has found 
a Prime Minister who lets no obstacle, 
however difficult, stand in the way of 
the pursuit of peace. 

He uses language at once mild and 
forceful. He loves his country, but he 
also loves mankind. He does not allow 
a false sense of dignity’ to prevent his 
seeking out those with whom his 
country’ lias difference. He is therefore 
received joy-ously* as a friend in lands 
which many’ of our politicians have 
denounced as implacable enemies. Mr 
Chamberlain believes, as all good men 
believe, that there is no such thing as 
undying animosity. 

Father of His Church 

In Pius the Eleventh the Roman 
Catholic Church has found a Pope who 
is veritably’ a Father of his Church of 
some 400 million souls. Peace is his 
aim, and he seeks it with assiduity. 
Under his mild and benevolent aspect 
he carries a heart of high courage that 
made him in y’outli an intrepid mouu- 
taineer and in ago sustains him in his 
noble office. Like our Prime Minister, 
lie regards all nations as composed of 
men who are at heart alike and who, 
sooner or later, will compose their 
differenccs. 

How unlike these two, the Unitarian 
Prime Minister and the Pope at Rome— 
and yet liow alike. Would that the world 
had more such lovers of peace ! 

In welcoming the Prime Minister 
the other day, and expressing his deep 
love of England, the Pope showed the 
Prime Minister portraits of the two 
English martyrs, Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher, enshrined in a dipty-ch. 

“ I have it always by me,” said he, 
" and it is never closed, so it keeps 
England always in my heart.” 

Brave Sir Thomas More 

Sir Thomas More was the brave 
Chancellor of England who resigned 
office rather than liow to the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authority of Henry’ the Eighth ; he 
was tried for high treason and executed 
hi 1535 - His head was raised on'London 
Bridge, and there were many who 
reverenced this trophy of tyranny’. 
He was the author of that famous book 
Utopia, which lives still for all men of 
discernment. 

The title Sir Thomas chose for his 
famous book has passed into all lan¬ 
guages. It is derived from the Greek 
on topos, meaning Nowhere, but we must 
all believe it will come to mean Every*- 
where. The book pictures a future 
ideal State in which men have learned 
to live as true Christians, making life 
happy for each other. 

More was moved to write Utopia by’ 
reading Plato and Amerigo Vespucci, 
the Italian voy’ager after whom America 
was named. His writings show him to 
be one whose thoughts were centuries 
in advance of his age. 

Utopia Must Come 

Often the word Utopia is used to 
describe a visionary good. There is no 
scientific reason why a Utopia should■ 
not be realised. We must needs believe 
it possible to achieve the highest. 

The other great Englishman men¬ 
tioned by the Pope was Bishop John 
Fisher, who was another victim of 
Henry’ the Eighth. He opposed the 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon, and 
in the same y’ear as Sir Thomas More 
he suffered the same fate. He was a 
zealous friend of learning and humanity*, 
and, like More, was a friend of Erasmus. 

We have moved far from days when 
men like these were beheaded to please 
a tyrant; is not that itself an assurance 
that we may* dare hope for still greater 
things ? 
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The Great Republic Looks Ahead—Valleys Preserved I 


readers .know of. the danger 
■ threatening great - tracts . of 
land in the United States where get- 
ricli-quiclc farming methods have turned 
fertile grasslands to deserts. 

- Even California is threatened. Of 
the million acres of cultivated land in 
the Sacramento. River Valley, 40,000 
acres have been already abandoned 
and 400,000 are in danger of drought 
so prolpnged .that they. will .become, 
useless for raising the ^fruits and vege¬ 
tables that help to feed people in all 
parts of the world. 

Instead of looking upon their, land 
as doomed and bemoaning their fate, 
the American people have asked them¬ 
selves how they can meet this calamity, 
and they are going to work with a 
will. The United States Bureau of 


Reclamation has recently begun, work .. 
on a five-year project in California that 
fairly, takes one’s breath aivay for the 
magnificence of its scope. - - - 

The Great Central Valley Project is . 
designed to deal with the water ills of 
one of the most fertile regions in the . 
world,, extending, from the foot of 
snow-covered Mount Shasta in the 
north for 400 miles to a point beyond 
Bakersfield in the south, and roughly 
about 100 miles wide'. The scheme 
includes one great dam arid a smaller 
dam, one canal 157 miles long and 
two lesser canals each 40 miles long, a 
pumping system, and extensive electrical 
plant. The total bill for the work will 
come to ^35,000,000. But this vast 

sum is not to be a charge on the people. . 
The scheme is so planned as to be able 


. to pay for itself by selling the water 
it saves and the electrical energy it ' 
generates. ’ • 

• The first unit of this great plan is the f 
Shasta, Dam, above Redding, in what - 
are usually thought of as the. upper 
reaches of the Sacramento River. 
Actually the area drained by the river 
above this dam is bigger than Yorkshire. 

The volume of water flowing in this 
river varies tremendously with - the 
season of the year. The new dam will 
hold back the water that now rushes 
unchecked to the sea in the spring, and 
serve.it out to the parched fruit' farrirs 
and vineyards in the dry summer months 
when there is sometimes not a drop of 
rain to be seen for six months on end.' 

This dam will compel the railway to - 
divert 37 miles of track, and will call 


for 15 miles of new highway to replace 
the road that will be swallowed up in 
the huge reservoir it will create. 

The dam, which will be 560 feet high, 
with a crest 3100 feet long, will be the 
second biggest concrete. dam in the 
world. It will contain 5,700,000 cubic 
yards of concrete. - , ■ 

• - The pressure exerted by this great 
mass of material generates heat, and 
the task of cooling it is an interesting, 
engineering problem in itself.' 

What such a mighty,., statesmanlike 
project can mean in terms of the health, 
wealth, and happiness of human beings 
is indicated by the results attained 
some hundreds of miles’farther north 
■ in the Yakima Valley, State of Washing¬ 
ton, where a £5, 000,000 irrigation 
scheme is in operation. 




THE MEN’AND MACHINE 

Another great barrage now rising in the United Sta 
which is to arrest the waters of the Columbia River 
at dizzy heights above the river and some of the f 
N of which the giant structure is being formed. It \ 

The Moose 
of Sh 

Early in February moose are roaming 
the spruce forests of Canada and Alaska,, 
seeking sheltered spots where they can feed 
on shoots of alder, willow, and other growths. 

I t must have been in midwinter that the 
Red Indians first gave the moose the 
name by which they have made us know 
it. In Europe and Asia this titanic deer 
• is the elk, a name common to many 
nations ; but the American elk is moose, 
which is the Indian name for wood-eater. 

As the Red Indians had an eje for 
habit, it is surprising that they did not. 
also convey in the name they gave some 
suggestion of the animals’ practice of 
digging themselves in, as we may say, 
in winter quarters in their forests. It is 
in the winter months that the famous 
moose “ yards ” come into existence. 

When the moose enter these huge 
forests for the winter they select a wide 
area of trees where heavy snow, some 
feet thick, has fallen. Here they 
systematically trample down a labyrinth 
of paths, being careful to leave un¬ 
trodden a great barrier wall of snow and 
many other walls within the yard. Thus 
the yard becomes in time a sort of maze, 
a larder, and a really formidable walled 
city of defence, sufficiently strong to 
keep out all invaders. 

Design in the Great Yard 

But though trees are abundant in the 
great yard, the long winter necessitates 
access to further supplies, so openings 
are maintained in the outer wall, and 
in this provision of exit and entry is 
proof of design in the animals’ work. 
Openings are left in the . snow walls 
through which the moose can pass to 
and fro. They can leave by day to gather 
food over a larger area, and they return 
when satisfied to the shelter of the yard, 
secure against their relentless enemies, 
the wolves and other eaters of flesh. 
But it would be a very bold wolf that 
would penetrate the moose yard, for a 
moose at close quarters is a dangerous 
antagonist even to the skilled hunter. 

A bull moose in Canada, if allowed to 
reach maturity, attains a height of seven 
feet at the shoulder; and bone and 
muscle are strong in proportion to bulk. 
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New wealth produced by irrigating 
the land is £10,000,000, or twice the 
cost of the improvements every year. The 
railways serving the region take in an 
additional £2)000,000 a year for carry¬ 
ing the crops, and the land supports three 
times as many people as it did before the 
scheme was put through. In addition, 
you and I have possibly each munched 
an apple from there this very day, while 
the little refrain ran in our heads, "An 
apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 

It is a glorious thing to see man 
reaching out and claiming his birthright 
in this bold way. It convinces us anew 
that there is room enough for us all and 
food enough for us all on this planet. 
All that is needed is the intelligence, 
'the skill, and the will to make the right 
use of what God has given us. 


S THAT BUILD THE DAM 

tes is the Grand Coulee Dam in Washington State, 
. These pictures show two of the riggers who work 
ammerhead cranes used for placing the concrete 
.'I consist of 11,000,000 cubic yards of material. 

! in Search 
el ter 

The moose feeds high. Necessity 
compels it to scrape for a living at times, 
hut generally speaking its diet is on the 
trees during winter, while in summer it 
crops the crowns of tall-growing grasses, 
or, preferably, sinks itself in the water 
of a lake and browses with poetic 
fastidiousness on lilies, which float 
practically level with it's mouth. 

At His Best in Winter 

1 He is seen at his best in winter, for it 
is then that he carries that great tree 
of bone which makes him so romantic a • 
figure of the frigid landscape. His 
antlers arc different from those of all . 
other deer. They arise from the crown 
of the forehead and branch out at right 
7 angles to the head, to form, not stems 
or spirals like those of other deer and 
some antelopes, but huge, flattened 
masses of bone, bowl-shaped, the edges 
armed with a series of massive bony 
' prongs, each a horn to itself. 

These antlers, the growth of summer, 
have a spread of between five and six 
feet and weigh 60 pounds and upward. 

The great animal, so stark and 
: eccentric in conditions to which it is not 
w adapted, harmonises astonishingly with 
the scencr} r for which Nature has fitted 
'it. I11 a lake it sinks to the neck, and 
the head might be a floating log bobbing 
in the water. Against the rocks its coat 
so blends with the background as to be 
indistinguishable from it. In the woods 
• the deception is perfect. The towering 
legs look like young saplings ; the great, 
spreading antlers mingle with the 
branches of the trees ; the mighty 
moose is a part of its environment. How 
then does it happen that its numbers 
have been so sadly thinned ? 

The answer is that the wits of man are 
^sharper and more unscrupulous than 
the wits of moose. The animal could be 
shot in the water; it could be run 
down on the snow in certain conditions, 
pr it could be lured by a false call to 
\lestruction. 

As the moose is a magnificent traveller 
over the snow, where his spreading hoofs 
act like snowshoes, it should not be 
. possible to overcome him in such con- 
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ditions. But there is a season of disaster 
for moose when winter is breaking. The 
surface snow melts and the water drains 
into the soft snow below, so that when 
frost returns the upper crust is frozen 
into thousands of stretches of " cat- 
ice.” Men on snowshoes can travel fast 
and safely over this, but the hoofs of the 
heavy moose cut through the thill ice. v 

Therefore he is trebly handicapped. 
He cannot run with speed, for at every 
step his hoofs arc held ; he is cut by 
the glass-like edges of the broken ice 
and weakens through loss of blood; 
and finally, held as he is by the feet, 
he cannot, when his foe draws near, 
swiftly strike those terrific blows with 
his forefeet which, in fairer conditions,, 
are the prelude to death. 

Three Luring Calls 

Instinct teaches the moose his danger, 
warns him to avoid the treacherous 
surface where thaw and frost have com¬ 
bined to ensnare him; and the moose 
yard is his answer to the problem. But 
the moose " call " is another matter, ' 
and not one for winter practice. Natives 
and white hunters make horns of birch 
bark and, blowing through these, per¬ 
fectly imitate the call of a female moose. 

A second call is made by beating a 
fallen antler against a tree, upon which 
the bull, regarding this as a challenge 
from one of his own sex, bursts through 
the woods to do instant battle. There’ 
is also a third species of lure for his car, 
the imitation of a whistle which he him¬ 
self utters, and that has often been a 
fatal deceit. 

Happily Canada, which now jealously 
conserves her moose, sets her face 
against these treacheries. If a man has 
permission to kill a moose he must do so 
on foot, tracking, the giant to the forest 
when it is not in its yard. There-the 
risk is not all on the side of the moose. 


A Stream of Warm Water For Europe 


'The landing on our coasts in mid-winter 
. * of creatures of summer-haunting 
seas has aroused the interest of the 
Natural History Museum, as well as of 
other scientists, and they ask us all if 
we find a turtle waddling about our 
beaches to communicate at once with 
the Museum at South Kensington. . ’ 

Seven of these strange monsters have 
made safe landings with us of. late, one 
each at Tenby and Selsey Bill, two at 
Bognor, and three of unknown species 
at St Ives, Bexhill, and the coast of 
Dorset. All were natives of sub-tropical 
waters and must have come from the 
western side of the Atlantic. 

. Here, then, is one more proof of the 
activity of that marvel of mysteries the ■ 
Gulf Stream, or Atlantic drift, as it is 
called. 

This is a vast body of water, which, 
highly heated by the sun, piles up in the 
Gulf of Mexico, issues as a stream, or 
current, between Florida and Cuba, and 
crosses the Atlantic, spreading fan- 
wise, and urged fast or slow, in accord¬ 
ance with the strength of the-westerly 
winds that serve it as motive power. 


It is our hot-water bottle, and is the 
active reason for our enjoying a warmer, 
more equable climate than parts of 
America, Labrador for example, in the 
same latitude as ours which are un¬ 
affected by the stream. - 

• All north-western Europe is affected 
by this beneficent flow, which keeps the 
Norwegian fjords from freezing up, 
prevents ice from forming round our 
coasts, and, streaming away north, 
preserves, under favouring winds to 
help it, comparatively open water west 
of Spitsbergen, and even to the north of- 
frigid Nova Zcmbla and Franz Josef 
Land. ✓ 

It is this stream that sometimes brings 
great trees from America to feed the 
fires of cottagers in the Orkneys and 
Shetlands, where for centuries such 
gifts of Nature were the islanders’ 
chief source of fuel, apart from their 
native peat. ... 

.. Though they do not write to the 
papers about it,, west coast fishermen 
tell us that with each summer of fierce 
heat sharks as well as trees and turtles 
come sailing into our coastal waters. 


Fighting on the School Front 


N othing lias so profoundly shocked 
the English-speaking world in this 
generation as the persecution of the 
Jews carried out with such relentless 
cruelty by the Dictators. 

Everyone we know is doing all in their 
power to’ relieve the appalling.suffering 
anti bring what they can of cheer and hope 
into the lives of these stricken people. , 

. Wc like the action of the Board of 
Education in New York City, which 
helps New Yorkers to say with con¬ 


fidence, " It can’t happen here.” Every 
school under the jurisdiction of the 
. Board is asked to devote two Assembly 
Hall periods each month to programmes 
emphasising the contributions to national 
life and culture of people of all races 
and nationalities. ■ The Board of Educa¬ 
tion wishes in this . way to develop 
esteem, mutual'respect, and tolerance. 
It is their way of saying, “ The brother¬ 
hood of man is a reality ; you are all 
wrong, Mr Hitler ! ” 


t 
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How the Museum 
Grew Up 

A Tale of 15 Years 

The little town of Washington in 
North Carolina has every reason to be 
proud of its young people, for they 
are 'running one of the most original 
museums in the United States, the 
Washington Field Museum. 

It all began one afternoon fifteen 
years .ago when four schoolboys, all as 
keen as mustard on natural history, 
crept into a humble tent and began to 
arrange their precious collections for 
their own interest. After school hours 
they would go out and search for other 
specimens, so that it was not long before 
the tent would hold no more. Then a 
sympathetic friend came to their rescue 
with the offer of an old wooden shack in 
his garden. 

A Change of Name 

The boys moved their mounted butter¬ 
flies, preserved snakes, fish, crabs, and 
various small mounted animals into their 
new quarters, and it was here that the 
Bug House Laboratory came into being. 
The youngsters learnt taxidermy so that 
they could arrange their exhibits them¬ 
selves. More and more boys, and even 
girls, begged to be allowed to join, and 
gradually ways and means were thought 
of to raise money to buy glass cases. 

During the next five years the little 
organisation had several new homes, and 
then it was reorganised and operated as 
a. regular full-scale museum, the heads 
of the various departments, who spent 
their school holidays visiting other 
museums in the vicinity to see how they 
were run, being called curators ; a small 
zoo was started. The boys began taking 
ail exhibit each year to the Beaufort 
County Fair, and the town began taking 
an interest in its enterprising young 
citizens. In 1932 the Bug House 
Laboratory Public Museum was invited 
to become a fully-fledged member of the 
American Association of Museums, and 
adopted the more elegant name of the 
’Washington Field Museum. 

Known From Coast to Coast 

At last came the great day when a 
kind friend gave logs for the museum to 
build itself a permanent home, and in 
1934 the present museum opened its 
doors, standing in a neat park sur¬ 
rounded by shrubs, trees, and tulips. 
The visitor finds much to interest him 
in the fine Bird Department, the Marine 
Life Department, the many Red Indian 
relics in the Antique Department, the 
somewhat gruesome Skeleton Depart¬ 
ment, the Reptile Department with its 
snakes, alligators, turtles, lizards, and 
toads, and in all the various branches of 
research that are being pursued by these 
clever boys and girls. 

It is good to know that nine out of 
ten of the citizens of Washington and 
the surrounding country have given a 
helping hand to these youngsters. Today 
the museum is known from coast to 
coast and has completely usurped the 
town’s former claim to fame, which was 
that it was the first town in the United 
States to be named after the great 
George Washington. 

Three Deer Come To Town 

The policemen of Auburn in New 
York State had their hands full the 
other day. They not only had traffic and 
pedestrians to deal with, but three deer. 

Somehow or other the intruders had 
found their way from their peaceful 
woods into the centre of the town, 
where they created a sensation by 
joining the window gazers and trying 
to get into the shops. 

After much blowing of whistles and 
waving of arms the policemen at last 
managed to disband the deer ; one of 
them raced for the river to cool off, 
another made for the woods, and the 
third came into contact with a motor¬ 
car and ended up in hospital. 


Mice 


There were, of course, the Three 
Blind Mice of the old nursery rhyme ; 
and there was the mouse that ran up 
the clock. But these are not the only 
mice to have won fame. We think, 
for example, of the wee sleekit, cowerin’, 
timorous beastie which Robert Burns 
startled one day when ploughing. 

But of all mice who could boast a 
place in literature surely the most 
learned was the one which gave Alice 
in Wonderland a lecture on William the 
Conqueror. Tie was very easily offended, 
and his remarks were very dry, but they 
proved beyond all doubt that he was 
the best-read mouse ever to have a 
long sad tale. 

8k wc often speak of someone as being 
as poor as a church mouse, and in 
Yorkshire we have found many a church 
mouse carved in oak by one of the 
most wonderful craftsmen of our time, 
Mr Robert Thompson of Kilburn. 
Whenever lie makes a piece of church 
furniture he carves a little mouse on it. 
It is his way of signing his name. 

When the Pyramids Were New 

Centuries ago the soul of a man was 
sometimes represented by a mouse; 
and in our own day a curious discovery 
has been made which may perhaps have 
some bearing on this ancient belief. 
When experts were examining by X-rays 
an Egyptian mummy in a New York 
museum the photographs revealed two 
mice among the bandages. To this day 
we do not know whether the mice were 
put there purposely or whether they 
hid when no one was looking and were 
accidentally imprisoned by the em- 
balmers. But it is odd to think that 
America should have two mice which 
scampered in Egypt when the pyramids 
were new. 

Some of the oldest stories in the 
world arc about mice. One is Aesop’s 
tale of the mice which held a meeting 
to decide how the menace of the house¬ 
hold cat might be overcome. It was 
agreed that a bell should be hung round 
the cat’s neck. “ But,” very timidly 
asked one of the council, " who is to 
bell the cat ? ” 

Aesop also tells the story of the lion 
and the mouse, the small creature 
nibbling through the snare which held 
the king of beasts captive. Another 
tale is the familiar one of the town 
mouse and country mouse. 

Why Dogs Chase Cats 

One of the quaintest old tales which 
has'come down to us is the talc of the 
dogs, the cats, and the mice. It seems., 
that long ago dogs and cats were the • 
best of friends, though today a dog 
never sees a cat without chasing it. 
The reason, says this old story, is that 
once upon a time the dogs went off to 
fight, leaving important documents in 
the care of the cats. The cats could not 
be bothered to look after the papers, so 
they gave them to the mice, who buried ' 
them in the ground. Unhappily' for 
everyone, the mice were hungry during 
the winter, so they' began to nibble 
at the documents till they had eaten 
them all. 

When the dogs returned they asked 
the cats for their papers, and the cats 
asked the mice. When the mice con¬ 
fessed they had eaten them the cats 
were furious, chasing the mice when¬ 
ever they saw them; and when the 
dogs knew what had happened they 
chased the cats. . That, says the story, 
is why cats chase mice and dogs chase 
cats’ to this day. 


Lost Atlantis 

Italy Hands It to Britain 

An Italian professor, Vittorio 
Calestani, has paid Great Britain the 
compliment of supposing that it is 
all that remains above the waves of 
the fabled Continent of Atlantis. 

A romantic picture he paints of our 
island in that long ago time, and it would 
have pleased old Plato, who started on 
its way the myth of that lost continent 
2000 years ago. There were walls of gold 
and silver about its far from abiding city'. 
Philosophers guided its counsels, and 
these were the Druids who walked in 
white-robed processions about its giant 
temple at Stonehenge. The professor 
does not seem to have heard about the 
greater temple of Avebury', but he brings 
flic hot springs of Bath and the sands of 
the Severn as witness to the truth of 
Plato's tale. 

Plato, a serious philosopher, might 
have nevertheless been amused'at the 
way in which his ancient myth of the 
Lost Atlantis set men looking for it 
through so many' centuries. Some- have 
been learned and some romancers. The 
learned have followed two paths, one 
along which geology' led, and one shown 
by' botany and natural history. 

Continents Adrift 

The botanists pointed to the Canary' 
Isles as being the last relics of a sub¬ 
merged continent, because plants are 
found there which are like no others in 
Africa, or Europe. On the other hand, 
there are many' plants so alike in South 
America and Africa that the botanists 
have supposed the two continents once 
were joined. Atlantis may have been the 
land bridge between them which sank. 

The geologists are on firmer ground. 
Millions .of years ago, when the Kent and 
Sussex weald was under the sea, fossils 
just alike were laid down in North 
America and in France. This justifies 
an idea that there was a continent in the 
Atlantic joining Europe to America. 
This might be the Lost Atlantis, but if 
so it existed and disappeared long before 
man walked the earth. 

Consequently, though there arc scien¬ 
tific men who believe with the geologists 
Taylor Wegener and Du Toit that the 
continents arc always drifting like rafts 
on a molten ocean of rock, the myth of 
Atlantis cannot l>c made to agree with 
the story' of mankind. 

The priests, the temples, the gold and 
silver walls disappear like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, and all that remains of 
Atlantis is the Atlantic Ocean which 
gave to it its name. 

At the same time we must hope we 
may' accept the professor’s identification 
of its glories with those of ancient Britain 
as a sign of the new spirit of friendship 
and appeasement growing up. between 
Italy'and ourselves. 

A White-Haired Man and 
a Woman in Black 

It was only a week or two ago that 
the C N was saying that there is 1 always 
somebody unknown coming up to help 
a hospital. 

The other day a woman dressed in 
black walked into Bolton Royal Infirm¬ 
ary' and left £io&, and on the same day' 
an old white-haired man (unknown) 
walked into Sheffield Roy'al Infirmary 
and left £50, “ in appreciation of his 
good health.” 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of February 1914 

Flying For All. The world has learned 
to trust the name of Wright in fly'ing 
matters, Wilbur Wright, the first man 
to fly', is dead, but his brother Orville 
survives, and seems destined to add new 
lustre to a name which will go down to 
history' in company' with that of the 
immortals. He has invented what he 
calls a stabiliser, a contrivance to make 
the aeroplane stable, steady', and secure. 


THE BOOKS OF THE 
WESTERN COUNTIES 

King’s England 
Marching On 

We take these opinions from the reviews of 
the three books of Western Counties which 
have lately appeared in the King’s England 
volumes, Arthur Mee’s Domesday Book of 
England, published by Hodderand Stoughton 

As an aid to helping people to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the beauties hidden 
• away' on one’s own doorstep the book 
cannot be bettered, and deserves to 
become the standard work on the 
county'. There have been many' books on 
Worcestershire, but never one like this. 
It should find a place in the home of 
every' traveller and all who love England. 
After reading this book they will love 
it still more. Dudley Herald 

This intensely interesting volume is 
enhanced by 132 beautifully produced 
pictures and fascinating descriptions of 
188 places. Mr Mee is to be congratu¬ 
lated on this wonder book that brings 
the whole county before the reader seated 
in an armchair beside a blazing fire in 
chill December. Worcester Times 

It is encyclopedic in its information, 
and, besides being profusely illustrated, 
is so arranged that details of any' 
particular place in the county' can be 
found in a few seconds. No place is 
too small for Air Mee’s attention, and 
the result is a reference book which 
will be useful alike to the antiquary anti 
the searcher after natural beauty'. 

Worcester County Express 

I must confess to having derived 
more pleasure from reading Air Mee’s 
Worcestershire than from any' previous 
effort to chronicle the history of the 
county ; it. is a volume that should be 
found in every library. If each volume 
bears the same hall-mark of excellence 
the King’s England series will become, 
the recognised work of reference. Wor¬ 
cestershire libraries should certainly 
acquire this history of their county, 
which I have never seen in a more 
pleasing and entertaining form. 

Kidderminster Times 

A pleasing, beautifully illustrated, 
and readable volume devoted exclusively' 
to our own countryside of Herefordshire. 
To dip inti) it any'where is a great 
pleasure, and its addition to the book¬ 
shelves of all lovers of this county is 
imperative. The descriptive writing 
is excellent? and most informative. 
Whether for the stranger from afar or 
the native seeking fuller knowledge, the 
work is a treasure-house indeed. 

Hereford Times 

No book of Gloucestershire interest 
published in recent y'ears has aroused 
more attention than Arthur Alee’s 
Gloucestershire. All those who love 
“ this fair county’ ” will be grateful to 
the authors and publishers of this 
remarkable book. Stroud Journal 

There can surely be few' books about 
the English counties so richly' packed 
with information as those which Hodder 
and Stoughton are now publishing under 
the title of the King’s England. The 
Gloucestershire volume can evidently' 
be taken as a fair sample. Books whose 
authors have picked out what they 
happen to consider the most interesting 
and attractive features of any’, particular 
part of England arc now very’ numerous, 
and the greater need now is probably for 
the substantial compendium, which is 
precisely what this Gloucestershire 
volume is. The volume has distinctive 
features when compared with other 
books on counties, and one of these 
special attributes is the extra measure 
of attention given to historical figures 
connected with the area ; the book has 
a stronger personal side than most topo¬ 
graphical works. The Austin Magazine 
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Humour in the 
Goods Van 

A Peep Into a Railway 
Book 

Over a hundred years ago began the 
system of classifying goods for railway 
charges fixed by the State. Since then 
the classifications have been amended 
again and again ; the result is a book of 
400 pages on which railway freight 
charges are based. 

These 400 pages can only be grasped 
by an expert. There are 66 classes, 
and often things that belong to each 
other, or are nearly allied, appear in 
different classes. Here are some of the 
jokes of the list, which are no joke to 
those who have to consult it. 

A fine distinction is drawn between 
a sausage and its skin ; sausage skins 
are listed in Class 18, but sausage meat 
in Class 19. Cat’s meat is classified 
according to whether it has been in the 
oven or not. Uncooked it is Class 19 
and if cooked is Class 16. 

Flypapers are classe'd with treacle in 
hampers. Twigs vary according to 
their colour. Two tons of green twigs 
are in Class 10 ; the same quantity of 
brown twigs are chargeable as Class 12 ; 
or if they are white as Class 14. 

When fish is sent from Yarmouth to 
London it is not simply weighed and 
charged at so much a ton for carriage. 
First it is necessary to separate oysters 
from periwinkles, which are charged at 
different rates, and crabs are at another 
rate. Boots and shoes packed in cases 
are sent at one rate, boots and shoes 
packed in hampers are at another rate. 

Surely it is time we got rid of such 
unbusinesslike methods and gave rail¬ 
way users a square deal. 

Well Done, Wareham 

When so much of England is suffering 
from the rough hands of the jerry- 
builder it is refreshing to find some towns 
whose councils are alive to her beauty 
and have the courage of their convictions. 

Wareham, that fine old Dorset town, 
is fortunate in having such a council. 
It ha's suffered sadly in the past from 
ugly villas and tin garages, and sus¬ 
tained a cruel blow when its magnificent 
bridge of many arches and massive 
cutwaters was replaced by a soulless 
bow of concrete. When, therefore, the 
ancient houses to left and right of the 
bridge were pulled down to make safe 
the narrow street for the growing volume 
of motor traffic, lovers of the old town 
feared that this, its most gracious 
approach, was about to be ruined. 

But they were wrong. The new 
council, aware of their duty to beauty as 
well as safety, refused to allow anything 
unworthy to spring up on the river 
banks of historic Wareham while it was 
in their keeping ; and now on either 
side of the new bridge stand charming 
houses with a simplicity of line and 
mellow materials which are not only 
true to Dorset traditions but lend an 
added beauty to the town. 

Who Has a Farthing 
to Spare ? 

Can anyone help Joan Caley ? She 
is not in trouble, but she could do with 
a hand from any who have time to put it 
in their pocket and bring out a farthing. 

Joan lives in a council house at Yiews- 
ley in Middlesex, and when she was six 
she began to collect farthings to repay 
the Paddington Green Children’s Hos¬ 
pital for the kindness she had received 
there. Her life was saved under its roof. 

Nov/ Joan is nearly 16. Her birthday 
is in March, and it is her ambition to 
collect 100,000 farthings for the hos¬ 
pital before her birthday comes. There' 
is little time to spare, but Joan has a 
chance of -winning, for she has already 
gathered over 90,000. 


Flood and Fire 


There have been great floods up and 
down the country, due to the gales 
following on the melting of the snows. 

The thaw and the rains have over¬ 
charged the rivers, many of which have 
burst their banks, to permit the flood 
to flow through fields and houses ; tem¬ 
pests and high tides have battered the 
bulwarks which we have set up to keep 
the sea from invading low-lying lands 
in the vicinity of the coast. 

Among the places to which the atten¬ 
tion of thousands has been constantly 
directed is Horsey on the Norfolk coast, 
where last year a breach of nearly half a 
mile was made by the waves. Such a 
length sounds little on such a coastline 
as ours, but the reason the engineers 
have toiled with such exhausting energy 
to get the damage made good is that the 
widening of the breach would have let 
in the sea over an area of 20 square 
miles. This would have involved the 
flooding of the lower-lying parts of 
Norwich, Lowestoft, and Bcccles, with 
ruinous effect on the agriculture of 
some of the richest land in the country. 

We are all hoping for the best, but 
danger still lurks ahead, and engineers 
are watching and working day and 
night to counter any peril that may 
arise. Goidd we make our history run 
back we should sec many such disasters 
as this, on a more colossal scale. Dead 


forests lie submerged practically all 
round our low-lying coasts. We know 
that those forests did not exist at the 
rim of the land, but were inland, and, 
therefore, that there has been a sinkage 
of the land at various points. 

We are wonderfully preserved ; the 
balance between sea and land is mar¬ 
vellously maintained for us. We hear 
of vast submarine upheavals of the 
sea-bed in distant oceans, but we are 
girt about by conditions more stable. 
Were our land but 100 feet lower in 
relation to the sea surrounding it all 
the lower parts of London, Bristol, 
Newcastle, Hull, Cardiff, Southampton, 
Portsmouth, and Chichester would be 
inundated, and the heart of the country 
would be an extension of the ocean. 

Back in the dim mists of time England 
was up and down repeatedly, and every 
seam of coal represents a forest followed 
by a long submersion under the sea. 
We look at dream pictures in the fire, 
but the most marvellous picture there is 
an almost incredible reality. The fire¬ 
clay of which the back and sides of a 
grate are usually composed is a clay 
obtained from below a seam of coal, 
or between two seams. It was the soil 
in which the coal-forming forest grew. 
Over the deeply buried fireclay coursed 
the giant amphibians, forerunners of 
the reptiles. 


America and Mr Roosevelt 


A x a time when the American people 
are more united than ever on foreign 
affairs, a great change has come over 
their views on their own affairs. 

The policy of the President, which 
we should here call a Social Reform 
Policy, has split both the American 
political parties. Some of the Re¬ 
publicans, but not many, favour the 
New Deal; some of the Democrats 
(Mr Roosevelt’s party) oppose it. The 
opponents of social reform have made 
he'adway, and they are working to 
prevent Roosevelt standing as President 
for a third term, or to prevent a man of 
New Deal views from succeeding him. 

A favourite attack on Mr "Roosevelt 
is to accuse him of extravagant waste, of 


How Much Money? 

The amount of money we use is of 
great interest. 

In banknotes and coin there is a total 
issue of £652,000,000, of which only 
£80,000,000 is in, coin. A great part 
of the total issue is not in circulation, 
but is held by banks' in reserve. The 
net circulation is about £465,000,000. 


seeking to be a Dictator, of multiplying 
officials. Says one of them : “ We have 
now had five years of new ideas, new 
experiments, new laws, and an expendi¬ 
ture of £9000,odd,000, and the un¬ 
employed are still 13,000,000, there are 
some 70 Departments, Bureaus, and 
Commissions. The next President 
should promptly return to Congress the 
powers taken from it." 

It is impossible not to admire the 
courage with which the President faces 
a Congress largely differing from him 
on social reform. It should be re¬ 
membered that he and his Cabinet do 
not sit in Congress and that consequently 
the conduct of American parliamentary 
business is extremely difficult. 

The Smallest Watch 

A watch measuring o'2 by 0-5 of an 
inch, containing 74 parts, costing £84, 
and having taken six months to make, 
is going to the New York World’s Fair 
as the world’s smallest watch. The dial 
is'sinaller than the pupil of the human 
eye, and the whole of this amazing 
watch is not much larger. 



\A/II I HE HADE 0 Much as he would like to start a chase, this little dog by a stream 
WILL DC L/MIvC f at Canterbury agrees that discretion is the better part of valour 


Wanted, a New 
Quality of Life 

A Sportsman’s Look 
Round 

It has been heartening to see how 
in these recent months, of anxiety and 
foreboding so many of the younger 
generation whose names are famous in 
sport have broadcast words of cheer and 
encouragement. 

Today physical prowess is becoming 
more and more associated with spiritual 
force and human feeling, and we find 
among the leaders on the playing-fields 
many leaders in that better way by which 
alone the world of today can escape a 
relapse into barbarism. 

One of the sequels to the famous letter 
to The Times on Moral Rearmament last 
September, signed by Lord Baldwin and 
16 other distinguished leaders, was a 
statement calling for moral rearmament 
issued above the names of 37 leading 
British sportsmen. It may be recalled 
that this moving appeal ended with 
these words : 

It is because sportsmen know the mean¬ 
ing of the discipline and sacrifice which 
sport demands that it is tip to them to give 
the lead in the discipline and sacrifice 
needed today for the restoration to Britain 
of her true greatness, and for the creation 
of a new chivalry and a new spirit of 
unselfishness among the peoples of the 
world. 

Moral and Spiritual Rearmament 

One of those who signed this statement 
was Mr H. W. Austin, the lawn tennis 
player, who was so moved by the events 
of last autumn that he made a collection 
of all the chief letters and speeches which' 
asked for a change of heart in nations 
and the individuals comprising nations. 
These have been published for him in a 
sixpenny booklet by Messrs Heinemann, 
and- it is a little volume well worth 
reading. , ; 

Not the least telling among its pages 
are those of the brief foreword in which 
Air Austin lays bare his own soul, 
declaring that the contents of his book 
stress the fact that the crisis is not past,' 
will not pass, but will inevitably be 
followed by catastrophe unless we fight 
individual and national selfishness,' 
rearm ourselves morally and spiritually 
against the forces of destruction, and 
bring into being a new spirit and a new 
quality of life. j 

Russia's People and Their 
Problems 

A census of the great Russian Empire 
has just been taken. What will be the 
result ? Estimates vary between 170 
and 180 millions. The latest official 
estimate is 168 millions. 

This is not a count of a nation, but of 
many nations. There are probably a 
hundred languages spoken in the Soviet 
territory, which makes no distinction 
between Europe and Asia in its maps.'i 
The people include Eskimos, Samoyedes, j 
and Indians, two tribes of which liavel 
been found in the far north-east. p 

The charges of disloyalty to Moscow: 1 
and of high treason continue unabated.1 
The latest, is perhaps the most extra£ 
ordinary of all. It is that certain army 
instructors have been deliberately teach¬ 
ing their pupils with a view to making 
them incompetent, and thus to bring 
about the defeat of Russia in war.' 
This is hard to believe, but so it is) 
reported. 1 

After twenty years we might have.' 
supposed that Soviet rule would have’ 
secured a body of trusted and competent 1 
officials, but this result still seems very, 
far off. Stalin has himself just charged 
the officials with incompetence and 
worse. We have, of course, to make 
allowance for the sudden development 
of a mighty land, in which communica¬ 
tion must still be difficult, and expert 
assistance hard to come bv. 
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Show Them What 
They Are Doing 

A Great Factory 
Finds a Secret 

The Western Electric Company, 
which manufactures equipment for 
telephones in the United States,' has 
introduced a system of factory receptions 
. which are having a very good influence 
in bringing a more human note into their 
huge production plants. 

It began in response to a demand from 
the workers themselves. About 15,000 
employees sent a committee to the head 
office to air an old grievance—they all 
worked on bits and pieces, each did a 
part only, and it was hard to take any 
pride in that sort of work. Could it not 
somehow be arranged that every factory- 
worker could go through the plant and 
' see the thing as a whole ? Then they 
would know what they were working for, 
and life would have a new meaning. 

A Factory’s Open House 

The company hit on the happy plan 
of holding open house for two weeks, and 
inviting not only the workers but their 
wives and husbands, mothers, children, 
and friends to go through their vast 
factories and “ sec all the wheels go 
round.” To make this possible, certain 
workers in each department were 
excused from work in the morning- and 
kept on duty until 11 at night. 

The experiment was a tremendous 
success. A complete tour of the factory 
took three hours, but 5000 people c.amc 
every night to watch, to study, to admire. 
The factor}', chief subject of conversa¬ 
tion at thousands of dinner-tables, was 
no longer something vague and remote, 
the family could at last go and see it. It 
was as big a treat to them as the circus, 
and father’s chest measurement expan¬ 
ded an inch or two also as he was able 
to explain some of the, complicated 
processes to Jennie and Johnnie, and to 
convince Uncle Ed that he was part of an 
extremely efficient and up-to-date organ¬ 
isation that any man could be proud of. 

Pussy in the Bush 

Wild cats have been put on the list 
of unwanted animals to be destroyed at 
sight in the New Zealand bush. * 

For years the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment has been waging a little war on 
such unwanted animals as deer, goats, 
stoats, weasels, rats, and wild pigs. 
Official deer-shooting parties are sent 
out into the forest-clad ranges to shoot 
as many deer as possible because they 
destroy the forest saplings. 

Now the Government has made a 
statement that domestic cats which 
have escaped from camps in the bush 
are proving a menace to bird life in 
many bush areas. Many of these cats 
have been abandoned when the men 
making roads and railways through the 
bush have moved on from’ one camp to 
another, and the Minister of Public 
Works has been asked to place restric¬ 
tions, or even a total, prohibition, on 
the taking of cats to bush camps. 

The Maori Chief 

When HMS Leith, one of our little 
ships on the New Zealand station, 
called in at Hicks Bay, near the most 
easterly point of New Zealand, a Maori 
chief was invited on board and had the 
privilege of firing the midship gun. 

This chief, Haukamou, who is 70, 
wore his ancestral mat of flax fibre 
ornamented with feathers. 

The visit of a warship to such an 
out-of-the-way part of New Zealand’s 
coastline was a great event for the 
Maoris. They came out to the Leith 
in the warship’s launch and whaleboats, 
and their chief was invited to fire the 
gun across Hicks Bay, the domain of his 
ancestors for hundreds of years. 

Chief Haukamou made a speech of 
welcome in the flowing Maori tongue. 


Marvels of a Distant Planet a Great Lake 

The Dog Star's Astonishing Companion FOR SOMERSET 


Strange Conditions on a World-To-Be 


A pound of butter presents to us 
a cube of appetising delicacy of such 
dimensions that we know that it will 
give us a certain duration of pleasure. 
A" period of enjoyable ” space-time,” 
as the CN astronomer calls it, is in 
store for us. We have always found 
this so, and therefore might infer that 
it must always be so, according to the 
scientific principle of reasoning from 
experiment and by induction. 

So the possibility of a world in which 
our pound of butter could be placed on 
the head of a pin and take up so tiny a 
space may be a matter of concern to 
us, lest our world acquired this peculiarity 
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The orbits of Sirius A and Sirius B, whose 
proportionate sizes, of course, cannot be 
shown on this scale. The X represents 
the centre of gravity round which they 
revolve, always at opposite sides. 

with a corresponding diminution of this 
source of satisfaction, and most others 
likewise. 

Then this butter would be found 
astonishingly hard for our teeth, and 
the weight of everything so heavy that 
we could not move ourselves; or even 
exist, for that matter, in the form for 
which we are at present adapted on 
our little Earth. 

Now, such worlds-are known to exist, 
and it so happens that two arc relatively 
near to us, though far beyond the limits 
of our Solar System. One revolves 
round Sirius, the Dog Star of which we 
read last week. It appears to be a 
world-in-thc-making and takes 49 years 
to revolve in its very elliptical orbit, 
as shown in the picture ; but while its 
average distance from Sirius may be 
stated as about 1900 million miles, and 
so not much in excess of the distance of 
Uranus from our Sun, yet its distance 
from Sirius can be seen to vary enor¬ 
mously. At present it is in the condition 
of a glowing sun, very much as our 
world unquestionably was long ages 
ago. For this great Sirian planet has 
been calculated to be about 28,000 miles 
in diameter, or about the size our 


How London Spends 
Its Spare Time 

There is no more fascinating study' of 
life than the report of the London 
Passenger Transport Board. 

It shows how much time is spent on 
travel by London citizens at work and 
play r . In a year (the 12 months to last 
June) London tubes, buses, and sub¬ 
urban railway lines served 4318,000,000 
passenger journeys, which is about 12 
million journeys a day'. 

From the journeys made we can tell 
to some extent horv Londoners spend 
their leisure. It is reckoned that a third 
of the journeys arc made for pleasure. 

The biggest draw is the kinema and 
the theatre, which accounted for 300 
millions, or about a million for each 
weekday'. Then over seven millions went 
to football matches ; eleven millions to 
dog races (a surprising number) ; six 
millions to the Zoo, Ivew Gardens, and 
other open places ; seven millions in¬ 
spected museums and art galleries. 

Cricket, by comparison, is ’ pborty 
attended; six cricket grounds in'.the 
area served by' the Transport Board 
drew 500,000 spectators in the season. 


world was when fire and fury' raged 
. all over its surface; butter, milk, cows, 
or grass were non-existent and, in fact, 
no one would have, thought them ever 
possible. How little we realise all that 
is possible ! 

This strange Sirian body, known as 
his Companion, or as Sirius B to 
distinguish it from Sirius A, the very 
much larger and controlling central 
body, presents us with a peep into 
possibilities that could provide an 
evening’s entertainment if assisted by 
picturesque reflection. It is true that 
our pound of butter would speedily' 
vanish in a wisp of astonishingly heavy' 
vapour, and so should we, were we near 
to Sirius B at present. But a time will 
come when temperatures there will 
approximate to those experienced on 
our Earth. 

Fancy- a world in which a cricket 
ball would weigh about 20 tons, while 
the bat would require a crane to lift it. 
Football would be an astonishingly 
slov-motion business, to be operated 
with battering rams, locomotives, and 
other machinery, in itself as heavy as 
sky-scrapers. Then again, there might 
be individuals in such a world pro¬ 
portionately muscular. They would 
in any case have to be adapted to 
such conditions, consequently machinery 
might not be necessary to speed the 
football, and there might not be such an 
enormous difference from terrestrial 
conditions after all. Of course the if 
is the important item to bear in mind, as 
in mathematical calculations. We must 
always beware of that which is assumed. 

A Perpetual Tug-of-War 

Sirius B is too small to be measured 
directly', and other methods indicate 
that it has a diameter of about 28,000 
miles. We know that Sirius B possesses 
powers to transform things because of 
its imYnense gravitational pull upon 
Sirius A, as shown in the picture. 
There it can be seen that it makes that 
great sun travel round in the inner 
circle, and causes it to be several 
million miles from w-here it would 
otherwise be. There is a perpetual 
tug-of-war over the line, or rather the 
point, between the two contestants. 
The centre of gravity is shown by a 
cross in the picture. Round and round 
they- go, always on opposite sides of 
that point, sometimes nearer, sometimes 
farther, but never will cither cross-it. 
How such a strange sphere as Sirius B 
appears to have come about will be 
considered next week. G. F. M. 


What India's Factories 
May Mean To Us 

Popular feeling in India is all for the 
development of manufactures, and many- 
articlesare nowmadc in India which in the 
old days were imported, such as electric 
lamps, soap, paints, and chemicals. 

Many British and foreign firms have 
established themselves in India as 
manufacturers. 

The Indian Congress and the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments now alike believe 
in Home Production to keep out British 
and foreign goods, which is specially- 
serious for British traders. 

The effect on the finances of India is 
also marked, for as imports fall the 
receipts from Customs duties decrease. 
The British Trade Commissioner say-s 
that if the process continues the finances 
of the Government of India will collapse. 

This is another example of that 
rapidity- of change in modern affairs to 
which we have often called attention. 
It is notable that last August an All- 
India Planning Committee was formed 
to further the building of factories in 
India and to make the country- inde¬ 
pendent of imported goods. 


Converting a Mendip 
Valley 

Within five years England expects 
to have a lake where no lake has ever 
been before. 

The hand and brain of man are plan¬ 
ning this beauty spot in the Chew Valley 
of the Mendip Hills in Somerset. Parlia¬ 
ment is expected to. grant the necessary- 
powers to the Bristol Waterworks Com¬ 
pany, and farms and mills and houses 
will then be cleared away, trees uprooted, 
and roads diverted to give the county- a 
magnificent stretch of water. 

Known as Chew Stoke Reservoir, the 
lake will be stocked with fish, and the 
time will come, we may expect, when 
all who see its beauty will marvel that 
it was made by man and not by Nature. 

It is sad that before the lake can be 
made much that is old and dear will 
have to be destroyed. Three roads will 
be diverted so as to run round the lake, 
which is expected to cover no less than 
1200 acres. A charming old house will 
be sacrificed, and a farm believed to 
have been worked before Columbus 
sailed for America will vanish under 
the water. A mill with a wheel which 
has turned for half a thousand years 
must go. In place of these old treasures 
that have to be given up, Somerset will 
possess a rare sight, and no doubt all 
who see it will find it easy to believe 
that, even if the lake costs nearly a 
million pounds, it will be well worth it. 

School Broadcasts 

Here are. details of the programmes 
for the School Broadcasts for next week. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Crop Rotations and Manuring : 
by B. A. Keen. 2.30 Early Stages in Music 
—More Hidden Tunes by- T. Armstrong. 
Tuesday, ii.o Phy-sical Training (for use 
in halls). 11.25 History in the Making. 
11.45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms). 2.5 Our Parish—Smugglers and 
Wreckers. 2.30 Our English Speech (Is 
there a Correct Way' of Speaking English 
now?): by Harold Orton. 3.0 Concert 
Lesson (Dances and Short Pieces by 
Mozart) : by Thomas Armstrong. 
Wednesday, 2.5 The Story- of Mohammed : 
by Douglas Duff. 2.30 Biology (Arc 
Parents Necessary- ?) : by H. Munro Fox. 
Thursday, 11.25 Geography (What Insects 
do—Locusts) : by H. 13. Johnston. 2.5 
Badgers, Hedgehogs, and Moles: by Eric 
Parker. 2.30 History-—The . Spanish Ar¬ 
mada : by- D. Scott Daniell. 

Friday, 2.5 Climbing Mount Everest: by- 
Raymond Greene. 2.45 Some Folk-tales, 
arranged in dialogue form. 3.10 Feature 
Programme—Adventure Talks. 3.35 Not¬ 
able Women—3, Madame Curie. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors ; 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45 As National, 

2.5 Round the Village—The Vanman ; by- 
John R. Allan. 2.30 A Burns Programme ; 
by Dr J. W. Oliver. 3.0 As National. 
Wednesday-, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors—Tongues at Work Again : by 
Annc PI. McAllister. 2.30 Biology-—In¬ 
finitely Little Necessaries : by R. C. Garry. 
Thursday, ii.o Intermediate French. 2.5 
Time and Tunc—Words and Music : by- 
IIerbert Wiseman. 2.40 Nature Study—An 
Underground Engineer : by James. Ritchie. 

3.5 Scottish History—Children at Work and 
Play : by R. L. Mackic. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Gcograpliy 
(Australia—The Empty North) : by- D. B. 
Calderwood. 2.45 J unior English—A Burns 
. Programme. 


Sawdust 


In Canada sawdust is being used more 
and more as a fuel. 

Over 15,000 houses, offices, theatres, 
and other buildings in British Columbia 
are now burning it. It is cheap and clean 
and easy to handle, as it is light in weight 
and does not leave many ashes behind. 
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CELLULOID News Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright 


Removing the Fire Danger 
From the Kinema 
SUCCESS OF THE SAFETY FILM 

Something of immense importance 
is happening quietly in the film world. 

The very inflammable celluloid film 
which is used today in thousands of 
millions of feet a year is likely to be 
replaced by a new Safety Film, which 
has now definitely proved that it can 
compete with celluloid for strength. 

Hitherto many difficulties have been 
experienced with nonflammable films, 
on account of shrinkage and lack of 
mechanical strength. A kincmatograph 
picture may be shown 200 times or 
more, and in so doing the little perfora¬ 
tions on each side, by which the claws 
of the projecting lantern pull it forward 
24 times a second, are worn or torn, 
giving a jerky picture on. the screen. 

The new nonflammable film is a fresh 
example of the victorious strides of 
modern chemistry; the old film was 
what the chemist calls a di-acetate, the 
new one is a tri-acetate. In the infini¬ 
tesimal molecules of which the substance 
consists one extra group of carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen has been included, 
and this subtle chemical difference has 
made the film harder and stronger than 
celluloid, and has at long last overcome all 
the usual objections to safety substitutes. 

The new product is already being 
made on a huge scale in a factory near 
Antwerp, and is already in use in 
America as well as in European coun¬ 
tries. Let us hope that the tri-acetate 
“ dope ” will lend itself to the making 
of children’s toys as well as to kincma¬ 
tograph film, and that it will dispel the 
cruel menace of thje celluloid doll. 


Each week the postman brings a big 
envelope to 500 boys and girls in 
Ontario ; it is a package of stamps, the 
children being members of a stamp 
club organised last year by the Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children. 


'T'he Government of Assam has had 
to combine with the tea planters 
to make war on a tiger. 

A single man-eater has destroyed no 
fewer than 20 human lives, and the 
planters and the Government have 
jointly subscribed /50 and organised a 
hunt for the overthrow of this one 
animal. 

To us it seems impossible that any 
one tiger should be identified from its 
fellows as the culprit, but native trackers 
distinguish between the footprints of 
one tiger and another as unerringly as 
our Scotland Yard experts distinguish 
one man’s finger-prints from those of 
all other men. Where one of these 
tragedies has occurred there are the 
footprints of the tiger, clear as the 
letters on this page, instantly recognis¬ 
able by the native with his inherited 
skill and acuteness of vision. Often in 
the quite recent past the deeds of tigers 


A Great Achievement 

South Africa is transforming the 
wilderness into a garden; it is doing 
everything possible to make a wide 
area immune from drought. 

In the past the lack of rainfall in 
part of the Orange Free State has made 
farming extremely precarious, thousands 
of sheep dying of thirst. 

All this-is soon to be changed, for the 
second biggest dam in South Africa is 
now complete. It is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kalkfontein, and when other 
irrigation works are finished, perhaps 
about the end of this year, the result 
will be a reservoir holding water to' 
allow 125,000,000 gallons to flow out 
every day. The water will be led 
through a canal 80 miles long to the 
spot where the Riet and Modeler rivers 
meet. A new lake will appear, hills 
will become islands, and. the countryside 
will be changed. See World Map 


The Post Office has presented the last 
blue air mail pillar-box to the Hull 
Museum of Transport. 


have affected market prices in lands 
that know not tigers. Here one man- 
eater is creating panic in the Assam 
tea-trade ; in Sumatra tigers have 
wrought such havoc at times on the 
roads leading to Padang that supplies of 
.coffee have been short and prices raised 
in consequence. Hence a tiger in the 
East may become a breakfast-table 
problem in the West. 

Tigers that hunt men become as well 
known as human outlaws in civilisation. 
One such animal a few years ago was 
tracked by Government hunters for 
three months before it was finally over : 
hauled and shot. 

Sometimes only one of a number of 
tigers in an area is a man-eater; but 
tigers differ in temperament and habit, 
and long-continued investigations 'in 
Bengal prove that a mother man-eater 
may train up her cubs to be man-eaters 
too. ■ See World Map 

The Flying Fish 

Canada’s Prairie Provinces are be¬ 
coming famous not only for wlieat but 
for the fisheries, that grow more and 
more important each year. 

Twice a day aeroplanes fly fish caught 
in lakes in northern Saskatchewan, a 
distance of over 200 miles, to Prince 
Albert. From there the fish are sent 
by rail to Canadian and American cities. 

The fishermen in these northern camps 
start fishing early in January. Their 
method is to dig two holes in the ice 
ioo yards apart and then string a net 
between them under the ice, hauling in 
the catch the next day. The fish freeze 
as soon as they are dressed, and are 
packed up ready to start on their flight 
to homes all over the North American 
continent. See World Map 

Puppets 

■ The little folks at Hinderwell School, 
Scarborough, are certainly bright young 
things. They run a puppet show with 
glove dolls on the hand, manipulated by 
the fingers and. thumb. 


AUSTRALIA’S 

SUMMER 

The Ravages of Heat 
and Fire 

While we at home have been 
plagued by frost, snow, rain, and 
floods, Australia has had her greatest 
summer heat within living memory, 
attended by disastrous bush fires. Our 
winter, with its football and ice sports, 
is her summer, with its cricket, tennis, 
and cycling. 

Rains came at last to check the ravages 
of heat and fire that had overmastered 
men, and now Nature will repair her 
ravages in her own marvellous way. 
The downpours she lias received will 
stock Australia’s wells and rivers with 
water again and recharge her under¬ 
ground supplies ; a bountiful new crop 
of food for next season will germinate, 
and, most wonderful of all, new forests 
will be bom of the fire. Seeds lie in 
tough, horny capsules, seemingly life¬ 
less, for years ; fire splits their coats 
and starts them into life. 

Cycles such as these extend far more 
widely than we commonly recognise. 
Heat and drought, apparently so merci¬ 
less to man and beast, often bring 
redemption to a plague-stricken nation. 
Scientists have discovered that persistent 
hot weather is fatal to that great enemy 
of man in the tropics, the rat-flea that 
carries the plague-germ. 

These deadly parasites are four-fifths 
water; they can survive fasting for 
two months in cool weather, but if the 
temperature rises above 80 they lose 
moisture rapidly, and when they have 
lost only one-fifth of it they die, and 
with them die parasites capable of 
killing millions of people. 

So we shiver while Australia and 
South Africa swelter; a heat wave 
in Lidia causes a few deaths from 
exhaustion, but it stays a march of 
death that would probably claim millions 
of human victims. 



...✓ 


THE FLYING FISH ^ 

Fish netted beneath the ice of lakes^^^ 
in Northern Saskatchewan are being 
taken by air twice daily to the rail-«£*_ 
head at Prince Albert, 200 miles' 
away,.whence they are dispatched# 
to big cities in Canada and USA. 

See news columns. 



WAR ON WOLVES 

Wolves migrating from Russia have 
caused so much destruction among rein¬ 
deer herds in Finland that the Govern¬ 
ment and owners of reindeer herds are 
offering £7 for every wolf pelt produced. 
Wolf-traps have been set and parties of 
hunters organised again st the marauders. 

ICELAND . 


NEW ARCTIC SEAPORTS 

This summer will see great activity at 
three Arctic places where Russia is to 
build seaports. At Dickson Island,Tixie 
Bay, and Providence Say builders will 
have the task of making concrete sea 
walls and other ice-oroof structures. 


HAND-CARVED 
FOOTPRINTS 

Giant footprints in ancient 
rocks discovered in vari¬ 
ous parts of the United 
States, for long said to be 
300,000 years old, are 
now believed to be Red 
Indian symbols hand- 
carved in'comparatively 
recent times. 


PACIFIC 

Equator 


THE COLD POLE 

The cold pole in the 
Western Hemisphere 
is at Rensselaer Har¬ 
bour in north-west 
Greenland, where the 
temperature has been 
known to fall to 101 
degrees Fahrenheit 
below freezing point. 


TLA NT I C 
OCEAN 


BRITISH 

ISLES 


C EA N 

Panama Canal ^ 


SOUTH 

AMERICA 



The chief cities of much-troubled Spain 


IRON IN EGYPT _ 

According to the re^ 
port of the Minister of 
Commerce it is said 
that Egypt may have 
the richest iron-ore 
deposits in the world, 
tn a 500-square-mite 
area of Assouan Pro¬ 
vince it is estimated 
that deposits total 
6000 million tons. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 

About four times a day British ships 
pass through the Panama Canal. 
Last year they used the canal 1398 
times, an increase of 94 on the pre¬ 
vious year. Traffic generally ha9 
been increasing for many years and 
it is now proposed to* construct 
another, the third, set of locks. 



’ DEFYING DROUGHT 

South Africa’s second biggest dam 
has just been completed on the Riet 
River in the Fauresmith District ot 
Orange Free State. Known as the 
Kalkfontein Dam, it is 1014 feet long, 
and the waters impounded by it 
will be used to irrigate an area of 
23,000 acres. See news columns. 


WIRELESS FOR LIGHTHOUSES 

Many lonely lighthouses on the 
eastern coast of Australia are to be 
equipped with wireless "trans¬ 
ceivers,” the power for which is 
supplied by pedals worked as on a 
bicycle. Such apparatus has been 
long used successfully for calling the 
Flying Doctor to outback regions 


4^new 

ZEALAND 
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THE WOLF PACK 
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By 

W. H. Morris 


CHAPTER 1 

Trapped 

pirn: Cawley, signalman at Blizzard 
I’ass, frowned as he tugged at the lever 
•w hich worked one of his signals. 

“ Can’t move the thing,” he muttered. 
1 ' 'There must be a. lot of snow caked round 
the signal-arm. I'll have to go along and 
clear it away.” • \ 

Like. many. men_who lead solitary lives, 
Cawley had formed the habit of talking to 
himself. Blizzard Pass signal-cabin is 
many miles from any settlement, and the 
pine-clad mountains tower above it. Some 
men would have found the loneliness 
unendurable ; but Cawley wasn’t troubled 
1 : y nerves, and he liked the post because 
there was little work to do. 

At Blizzard Pass there is more than a 
mile of single track, with signals at either 
end which are operated from the cabin 
about midway between them. Cawley had 
set one signal against a west-bound freighter, 
which was nearly due, and now ho was 
frying to give the all-clear to the east- 
bound Toronto express. But. the lever 
refused to budge, and Cawley knew from 
past experience that the signal-arm must 
have got caked with snow and frozen hard. 

So lie put on n short, heavy jacket and an 
oilskin hat, picked up a hatchet, and loft 
the cabin. 

As Cawley’ set off to trudge to the signal- 
post the wind was like a steel lash to his 
face, and the cold was so intense it froze 
the moisture in his nostrils and produced a 
queer tickling sensation with every breath 
he drew. There was a web of misty light 
around the moon, and that was a bad sign, 
he knew. 

" Reckon we’re in for a blizzard," the 
signalman muttered, as the wind made 
him stagger. ” Don’t know when I can 
remember such a spell of bad weather.” 

Suddenly he broke off muttering to him¬ 
self, and halted to listen to a mournful 
howling that drifted down from the pinc- 
clad slopes above the permanent way. It 
rose and fell, rather like the wailing of a 
ship’s siren; but Cawley knew it was the 
hunting-cry of a wolf pack, and ho felt his 
scalp begin to prickle. 

“ They’re getting mighty daring coming 
so near as this,” he mumbled uneasily. 

Soon after he reached the signal-post, and 
when he climbed the narrow iron ladder he 
discovered the sucw had caked into a solid 
mass round the signal-arm. Grumbling 
under his breath, Cawley hacked at it with 
his hatchet, and icy splinters went,flying 
in all directions. Finally he dislodged a 
big fragment of ice, and the 'signal-arm, 
jerked downwards so suddenly that it 
knocked the hatchet out of his hand. 

Cawley grunted and descended the ladder. 
Then he looked about him for the hatchet, 
but it was buried in the snow’, and after a 
bit he grew impatient of trying to find it 
and set off to return to the cabin without it. 

But the signalman had not gone more 
tliau a dozen paces when he heard the soft 
padding of many feet in the pine woods 
which bordered the permanent way. Then 
he saw several shaggy grey shapes moving 
among the trees, and his heart leapt up 
and seemed almost to choke him. Wolves ! 

He stopped and shouted, hoping to scare 
the brutes back into the woods ; but a big 
hc-wolf with a grizzled snout ran on to the 
permanent way between him and the signal- 
cabin. Cawley lost his head completely 
when this happened and turned and 
dashed for the signal-post. In an instant 
the whole pack was after him, and as I10 
flung himself up the iron ladder one 
of the wolves leapt, and Cawley heard the 
brute’s jaws snap within an inch of his heels. 

He yelled again, and climbed as fast as 
lie could to the top of the ladder. Then 
he clung there, and stared white-faced at 
the wolves, who were snarling like mad 
things as they leapt up the post in an 
endeavour to get at.him. 

After a while they stopped leaping up at 
him, and sat around in a circle, with little 
clouds of frosted breath rising from their 
grinning jaws. There were about a dozen 
of them, and the flat look of their sides told 
of weeks of hunger. That no doubt was 
why they had grown so daring, and had 
left their customary hunting-ground in the 
mountains. 

For the time being Cawley was safe ; but 
when the first sharp edge of his terror 
passed he realised that his plight was still 
a desperate one. Already he could feel the 
deadly cold numbing his body, and he was 
seized by a dread that his frozen limbs 
tvould presently refuse to support him, and 
he would fall. 


The thought made him sick with terror, 
and he shut his eyes so that he could not 
see the grim circle of wolves. A few moments 
later he heard the whistle of a train, and 
guessed it must be the Toronto express. 

A sudden hope set his pulses racing. 
Perhaps the driver would see his plight and 
stop the train. 

Cawley stared eagerly down the track, 
and presently saw the faint red glare of a 
locomotive's fire-box and heard the growing 
rumble of wheels. Then came the long 
beam of light from her headlamp, as she 
roared round a bend of the track, and lie 
began to wave and shout in the hope of 
attracting attention. 

But even if the driver noticed Cawley 
clinging to the signal-post and waving he 
probably had no suspicion of what was 
wrong, for as the express approached them 
the wolves scattered back into the woods. 

Whoomp-clang ! Whoomp-clang ! Wkoomp 
clang ! 

With a thunderous roar of wheels the 
express dashed past the signal and was 
gone. Cawley saw her rear lights dwindling 
into the distance, and he could have cried 
aloud in his despair. Then he noticed that 
the wolves had disappeared, and it occurred 
to him that he might manage to reach his 
cabin before they returned. 

By this time his limbs were stiff with the 
cold, and he slipped twice and nearly fell 
as he clambered to the ground. For a 
few moments he stood peering into the dark 
pine woods, dreading the journey to the 
cabin ; and, before I10 could nerve himself 
to make a start, he became aware of several 
pairs of green eyes gleaming among the 
trees, and knew that the pack had returned. 
So, with a groan of despair, he climbed 
back up the ladder, and when he looked 
down the wolves were once more circling 
round the signal-post. 

But they made no attempt to leap up at 
him, and presently the grizzled pack-leader 
lay prone on his belly in the snow and began 
to bite out the ice from between his toes. 
The rest of the pack sat on their haunches 
and watched the signalman, as though 
they knew that sooner or later . he must 
fall a victim to them. 

Cawley’s-blood seemed to turn to ice. 

” Heaven help me 1 ” he groaned. 

Then suddenly ho remembered the 
freighter which must be waiting at the other 
end of the single track for his all-clear 
signal, and he began to shout for help. 


, . CHAPTER 2 

Dan Hardy’s Ruse 

J oe Crawford, the grizzled driver of the 
freighter which Cawley had held up to 
allow the express to pass, was looking 
puzzled and more than a little irritated. 

“ I can’t understand it, Dan,” he said 
to his fireman, a red-headed youngster still 
in his teens. “ Why doesn’t he give us the 
‘ all-clear ’ now the Toronto express has 
•passed ? Why is he holding us up ? We’re 
behind schedule as it is.” 

Dan Hardy had been hanging out from 
the other side of the cab, watching for the 
red light to change to green, but now he 
swung back inside. 

” Suppose I go along to his cabin, and find 
out,” he suggested. 

The driver hesitated and took another 
look at the signal. 

“ All right,” he said at last ; and Dan 
jumped down from the footplate and set 
off along the track towards the signal-cabin. 
When he reached the cabin he found it 
deserted, of course, and he thought maybe 
Cawley had gone into his living quarters 
in the adjoining shack. But that was de¬ 
serted too, and Dan was really puzzled. 

“ I can’t understand his leaving the 
signals just when he knew we were due,” 
he thought, and stepped out of the shack. 
Then he started as he heard a faint shout 
for help. The cry was repeated several times, 
and Dan set off running down the track. 

He had not gone far before he came in 
sight of the second signal, and pulled up 
sharply as he saw the circle of wolves and 
Cawley clinging to the top of the ladder. 

Horror-stricken, the young fireman stood 
staring at the scene, and did not realise his 
own danger until the big, grizzled pack- 
leader sighted him and leapt snarling to 
his feet. Then, as the brute raced towards 
him, with the pack at his heels, Dan woke 
to a sense of his danger, and he turned and 
ran for his life. 

t By the time ho reached the. cabin the 
wolves were not 12 yards behind him, and 
,. as the youngster slammed the door the 
pack-leader hurled himself at it. Just in 
the nick of time Dan shot the bolt; then he 
stumbled panting to the window. 

Fortunately it was cut up into small 
panes of glass, set in a stout criss-cross of 
•timber, and Dan had no fear of the wolves 
breaking in upon him. But how was he to 
reach the freighter and warn Joe ? The 
wolves were pattering round and round 
the cabin, looking for some way in, and they 
showed no signs of going away. They might 
keep him a prisoner till Joe came to look 
for him. 


Jacko Plays Hockey 


E ver since they had seen the Monkcy- 
ville Ice Hockey Team at work 
Jackq and Chimp had been unable to 
think of anything else. 

They decided to form a team with 
their friends and play on the pond the 
very next time the icc gave them the 
chance. They hadn’t long to wait. 


They had good sport, and indeed they 
were so engrossed in the game that 
nobody'noticed a spectator standing on 
the edge of the pond. 

Jacko, dashing past at a tremendous 
pace, swerved to avoid him, failed, and 
the next moment they were both sprawl¬ 
ing on the ice. 



Father Jacko let out a bellow of rage 


“ Chimp,” cried Jacko one morning, 
“ the pond’s like iron! ” 

“ Right,” replied Jacko. ” I’m ready.” 

But he wasn’t, not quite. He hadn’t 
a stick. 

I11 the hall-stand were lots, among 
them Father Jacko’s best cherry-wood. 
Jacko caught them up in his arms, 
together with an old tennis ball, and off 
they went. 

At the pond they tossed for sides, and 
when they had rigged up a goalpost at 
each end they began. 


“ You young idiot ! ” shouted the 
Stranger, indignantly. 

“Dad!” gasped Jacko. And added, 
“ Coo ! Hopc'you aren’t hurt—sir.” 

“ I’ve twisted my ankle,” roared 
Father Jacko. “ Here, hand me a stick 
and help me up.” 

As Jacko gave him the famous cherry- 
wood his father let out a bellow of rage. 

“How dare you!” he shouted, 
-snatching it and shaking it in Jacko’s 
face. “ You wait till I get you home, 
mv boy ! ” 


This thought sent a thrill of horror tingling 
up Dan’s spine, and he looked round desper¬ 
ately for a weapon. 

Almost at once his eyes fell upon a metal 
box which stood upon a shelf, and the sight 
of it suggested an idea. Opening the box, 
Dan found, as he had expected, that it 
contained fog-signals—small, flat metal 
cases,_each containing a fulminate cap which 
exploded a charge of gunpowder. 

Placing one of the detonators on the 
broad wooden sill of the window, Dan picked 
up the heavy iron bolt which Tete Cawley 
used as a poker for his stove. 

The big, grizzled pack-leader sprang 
-snarling at the window when he caught 
sight of Dan peering through it. The young 
.fireman promptly brought the bar of iron 
• down on the detonator with all his strength. 
There was a blinding flash and a roar that. 
shook the cabin. Several panes of glass were 
shattered, and Grizzle-snout whirled away 
from the window with a yelp of terror. 
Then he bolted, his tail between his legs, 
and the rest of the wolves followed suit. 

'As the brutes scattered out of sight Dan 
Hardy began to stuff his pockets with 
detonators. Then, still holding the poker 
in his hand, he opened the cabin door a few 
inches and took a cautious look outside. 

There was nothing to be seen of the wolf 
pack, so he started off along the permanent 
way, running his hardest for the freighter. 
He must have covered about half the 
distance before the wolves recovered from 
their fright. Then he heard a long-drawn 
howl, and when he looked back three or four 
of the brutes were racing after him. 

• Dan sprinted for another fifty yards. 
Then, realising that he could not hope to 
outrun the wolves, he stooped and placed 
one of the fog-signals on a rail. As the wolves 
came dashing for him, jaws agape, the young 
fireman struck at the detonator with the 
bar of iron. Booom! The fog-signal exploded 
with a thunderous roar and sent the pack 
scattering in a panic ; and Dan ran on again. 

Now his breath was coming in hard pants, 
and his heart seemed near to bursting. But 
be kept on running, and had just caught 
sight of the freight train round a bend of the 
track when there was a rustling among the 
pines. The big, grizzled pack-leader dashed 
out at him. 

There was no time to use a detonator, 
so Dan flung up one arm to protect his 
throat and struck out desperately with the 
heavy, iron bolt. The blow broke the wolf’s 
right foreleg, and the brute rolled over in the 
snow, snarling and yelping like a mad thing. 

Dan Hardy stumbled and nearly fell, 
and as I10 recovered his balance he became 
aware of many rustlings in the woods,, 
and a host of eyes that glowed red and green 
in the darkness there. Desperately, with 
fumbling fingers, he placed another deton¬ 
ator on a rail and struck at it. 

But in his nervous hurry Dan missed the 
fog-signal, and hit the rail with a force that 
stung his fingers and almost made him 
drop the iron bar. Out of the corner of his 
eye he saw a wolf crouching to spring, and 
lie struck again. 

This time he hit the detonator fairly in 
the middle; there was another deafening 
roar and a flash of blinding light. Once more 
the wolves fled panic-stricken, while Dan 
took to his heels arid raced for the train. 

Before the wolves rallied, the youngster 
had reached the locomotive and was scramb¬ 
ling up on to the footplate. 

“ What’s wrong ? ” Joe Crawford asked 
in»a startled voice. 

Dan caught at the end of the cab to 
steady himself, and panted out an account 
of what had happened. 

” Gosh ! We’ll have to rescue Cawley,” 
the driver cried as he reached for the 
throttle lever. “ I reckon the rumble of our 
wheels will scare the wolves away from the 
track long enough for him to make a dash 
for the footplate.” 

He was right. As the heavy freight train 
rumbled and clanked along the single track 
the wolves slunk away into the woods; and . 
even when the locomotive slid to a standstill 
near the signal they still kept their distance, 
as though scared by the steam which hissed 
- in little white clouds from under the driving- 
wheels. 

Cawley climbed stiffly down from the iron 
ladder and stumbled towards the engine. 
Dan and his driver helped him to mount 
the footplate, and as he warmed his half- 
frozen body at the fire-box the signalman 
told them what had happened. 

Afterwards Joe Crawford put his engine 
in reverse and backed till they were level 
with the signal-cabin. 

“ Sure, I'll be all right now,” Cawley said 
when they asked him if he thought he was 
fit for duty. ” And, anyhow, I can’t quit 
until my relief arrives. But tel! him to bring 
a gun in case those brutes are still hanging 
around.” 
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You Who Know I 

TheCN... | 

; : need not be told that it is a paper which § 

deals with all the news that really matters ... 1 

that the sensational and the sordid have no place in § 

its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man | 

or woman, who reads the C N regularly stands out § 
above the crowd as well-informed concerning the | 
affairs of the world today. § 

KNOWING this, would you not wish to introduce | 
the paper to a good friend ? Please pass this | 
copy on when you have finished with it and show I 
your friend the Order Form below, which should | 

be filled in and handed to a newsagent. § 


ORDER FORM 

To Newsagent 

Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at any address in 
the world for I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to The 
Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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AFOU NiAIN PENfor 2 < 

The Gillott Nib with the now “Inque- 
duot Reservoir" attachment (Pat. No. 
477466) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gillott Stainless Steel Nil). 
“ Inqueduct " opens for easy cleaning. 
Supplied with three patterns of nib. 





- me ttf 

stationers stock, or box containing 
3 pens can be obtained direct 
from Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd., 
post free on receipt of 7ld. in 
stamps. 



JOSEPH GlllQTT h SONS IT0..VICT0RIA WKS..S1RM1NCHAHI 


ic CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues. KENYA-TANGAN- 
YJKA. CAYMAN Is., COSTA ItICA ’(large Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA. George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue. IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE .VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4?,d. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask .for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Eargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1 /-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto. 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 

INDIGESTION 

AND FLATULENCE 
AFTER MEALS 

You get burning pain and distressing wind 
after meals because your stomach is always 
too acid. Food simply can’t digest and your 
stomach is tortured in the attempt. Why 
.endure this mealtime misery when ' Milk of 
Magnesia ’ Tablets will stop it this very 
day ? They relieve acidity and sweeten a 
sour stomach at once. The stomach starts 
digesting your food right away and finishes 
its work with perfect ease. You feel 
nothing—no heartburn, no flatulence, not 
a twinge of your old stomach pain. If you 
suffer from acute attacks of gastric pain 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ brand Tablets will stop 
them in five minutes. Try them. Neat flat 
tins for the pocket, 6d. and 1/-. Also family 
sizes, 2/- and 3/6. Obtainable everywhere. 
■ Milk of Magnesia ' is the h ade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 



The nicest way of taking 

HALIBUT- 
LIVER 
OIL 


2/6 8.4/6 
all chemists 
by ALIEN &HAHBURYSUJ 


A New and Original Card Game 

Inspired by the Immortal "Pilgrim's Progress" 

Progress 

Complete with book of rules and a resume of John Bunyan’s great work 


i denes 


Every good Stationer and 
Store sells “ Progress.” 
Published by Castrll Bros.. 
Ltd., London and Glasgow. 


Every card in “ Progress ” is 
different, and is most beautifully 
printed in full colours. The full 
pack of 52 cards forms a complete 
picture-story of that entrancing 
book "The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Two, three or more players can 
take part. “ Progress ” is simple, 
has several most interesting vari¬ 
ations which are explained fully 
in the rules, and is in every sense 
a real family game, instructive, 
elevating and yet immensely 
fascinating. It has all the drama 
and thrills of the book on which 
it is founded. 



THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.2) 

Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 19x1 over 6,000 children 
from London’s poorest areas have received the benefits 
of skilled medical and nursing treatment. 


“Eight Pounds a Day Just Pays Oar Way” 

BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW to 


The Secretary, THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME FUND, 
The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2, 


Thousands of Free Gifts — Choose Yours! 

9 ' ■' . HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO \ 






RAINBOW DOM¬ 
INOES In different 
colours. You’ll 
have wonderful 
fun with these. 

36 Coupons and 
Free Voucher, 

Also hundreds of other Free Gifts. Send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SC58,Rowntree 
& Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for the complete list of boys’ and girls* gifts. You will 
also get a Free Voucher , value three coupons — that’s really getting something for nothing! 


TABLE TEN NJS 

SET in box with 
net. two posts, 
two bats and 
three balls. 

99 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


STAMP ALBUM. 

100 pages, spaces 
marked out for 
3,000 stamps. 

42 Coupons and 
Free Voucher, 


MOUTH ORGAN. 

“ The Captain ” 
model. You can 
play all sorts of 
tunes. 

39 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


T1DLEYWINKS 

with cup and 
discs. All colours 
of the rainbow. 
Good fun. 

30 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


Don’t lust wish you had nice 
things. Thousands of boys and 
girls got them free — so can 
you 1 Just ask Mother to buy 
Kowntree’s Cocoa. In every tin 
are Free Gift Coupons — 3 in 
the i lb. size. Start collecting 
now! Then exchange the coup¬ 
ons for the gift you want. 
(Rowntree’s Table Jellies have 
coupons too!) 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is made by 
a special “ pre-digestive ” pro¬ 
cess, so that, besides being 
more digestible itself, it actu¬ 
ally aids digestion. It helps 
children to get more body¬ 
building nourishment out of 
■ all their other food as well. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house itvthe world, 
for lis a year. See below. 



February 4, 1939 


Every Thursday ad 


Arthur Mae’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


More Money Prizes For C N Girls and Boys 


A RE you fond of games.? 

Whether you are or not 
it should not be difficult to 
recognise most of the things 
shown in the picture, although 
. they are seen from unfamiliar 
viewpoints. 

All are used in various 
games or pastimes, and the 
names of the objects appear 
in the following list: 

Archery target. Badminton racket. 
Cricket bat. Croquet mallet. Dart. 
Dart-board. Fishing-line float. Foot¬ 
ball. Golf club. Hockey stick. Oar. 
Pegtop. Polo club. Shuttlecock. 
Skate. Table-tennis bat. ? Tennis 
racket. Vaulting horse. 

There arc two prizes of ten 
shillings and 25 half-crowns 
waiting to be won by girls 
and boys of 15 or under who 
■send in correct or nearest 
correct lists. In the event of 


ties the prizes will be awarded 
to senders of the best-written 
lists qualifying, and allowance 
will be made for age. 


Write your numbered list 
on a postcard, add your name, 
address, and age, and send it 
to CN Competition No 72, 



44 Farringdon Street, London, 
K C 4 (Comp), to arrive- not 
later than first post on Thurs¬ 
day, February 0. 

There is no entry fee for 
this competition, and only 
one attempt may be sent by 
each reader. 

The Editor’s decision will 
be final. • 

W/ill you do the C X a good 
VV turn and try to- make 
some extra pocket-money for 
yourself ?. Please introduce 
the C N to a friend who is 
not already a reader. An 
extra half-crown will be added 
to the prize of any winner in 
this competition whose card 
bears the name and address 
of a new reader who promises 
to take the C N for a month. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Silly Billy 

TTu c goat, they say, has not much 
1 brain, 

And consequently he is silly. 

I guess that is the reason why. 
Like me, he has the name of Billy. 

The C N Calendar 
pus calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on 
February 4 The black section 



Auturrin cquincx.Sept 23 


r Summer 
T/mebegins 


LongestDay 

Solstice.Jmie22 


of the circle under the months 
shows at a glance how much of 
the year has gone. The days are 
now getting longer. 


Gone 

W IIV is a drawn tooth like 
something you have for¬ 
gotten ? Because it is quite 
gone out of your head. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Feb. 5. Earl Stanhope died. 1721 

6. Queen Anne born . . 1685 

7. William Boyce, com¬ 

poser, died . . . 1779 

8. John Ruskin bora . .1819 

9. Bishop Hooper burned at 

the stake.1555 

10. Lord Darnley killed . 1567 

11. Thomas Edison bom . 1847 

This Week in Nature 
Pie woodlark begins to sing. 

This bird is similar to 
the skylark in habits and 
colouring,, but is a little 
smaller and has distinctive 
buff-colourccT eyebrows. Al¬ 
though it often porches, the 
woodlark builds on the ground, 
and towards the end of March 
lays four or five eggs in a 
nest under a tuft of grass 
or under a bush. The wood¬ 
lark is seen chiefly in warm, 
'dry parts of England. 


A Joy Ride 

)\{r Walker, the prim little 
tailor, 

Took his wife for a ride in a trailer. 
She was so stout, alack, 

That before he came back 
He’d perspired himself thin and 
grown paler. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
p the evening Jupiter is in the 
west, Saturn in the south-west, 
and Uranus in 
the south. In 
the morning 
Venus and 
Mars are in the 
south-east. 

The picture 
shows the 
moon as it may 
be seen at 10 pm on Monday, 
February 6. 

Hard Workers 

\yHY were Buhver Lytton 
and Charles Dickens the 
two most industrious authors 
who ever lived ? 

Because Lytton ■ wrote 
Night and Morning and 
Dickens edited All the Year 
Bound. 


Ici on Parle Francois 




I.e pont • La priraevere Le talus 

bridge primrose bank 

Avez-vous vu les primeveres 
qui poussent sur le talus du pont 
de cheinin de fer ? 

Have you seen Hie primroses 
growing on the bank of the railway 
bridge ? 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What Am I? Is This Your County? 

So-lent Stafford 

Jumbled Shakespeare. Desdeniona. 
Celia. Beatrice. Miranda. Portia. 
Rosalind. 

The Basket o! Eggs. 20 
Cross Word Puzzle 



FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

W ith determination on his 
face, Dick hunted up 
his friend Geoffrey. 

“ I say ! ” he cried. " I’ve 
had enough of this getting up 
earlier for school these cold 
mornings. I mean to put 
back our short cut.” 

" How ? I suppose you 
aren’t thinking of filling in 
the new ditch ? " laughed his 
chum. 

” No, but you come and 
see—and give me a hand," 
Dick said firmly. 

Geoffrey agreed, and a little 
later the two boys were stand¬ 
ing on the bank of the wide 
new ditch that had been cut to 
drain the meadows, and made 
a mile difference in their walk 
to and from school. 


& 

" See these ? And those ? ” 
Dick pointed out two empty 
tar barrels and some planks. 
“ We’ll have a pontoon 
bridge all to ourselves.” 

So they rolled the barrels 
into the ditch, upending them 
one on each side and jumping 
on them to settle them into 
the mud; then, with the 
planks laid across and nailed 
to the barrels to make them 
secure, the pontoon builders 
were triumphant. 

" The water can run under¬ 
neath all right, so if Mr Gra) r 
sees the bridge he can’t say 
we’ve stopped up the chan¬ 
nel," Dick said. 

With their work finished 
the two boys went home 
again, very pleased with their 


® The 

plan for saving the early 
rising and giving them more 
time for games after school. 

A week or two later a 
tremendous thaw following a 
snowstorm flooded several of 
the roads and lanes connect¬ 
ing the village with many 
outlying homesteads. Dick 
and Geoff ran out from school 
to find their mothers held up 
by the deep water. 

It was quite an exciting 
scene, because motorists who 
would have taken the stranded 
.people along had found the 
floods too bad to get through. 

“ And there’ll be all the 
daddies waiting for their tea, ’ ’ 
bewailed Dick’s mother. 

“ Oh, no, there won’t. 
Mum ! ” cried Dick. " Come 


Pontoon Bridge 

along over the meadows. 
The paths are a bit muddy, 
but there aren’t any floods.” 

" But there’s the ditch, 
silly boy,” his mother re¬ 
torted. “ We’re not goats ; 
we couldn’t jump.it," 

Dick laughed. " Oh, you 
can get across without jump¬ 
ing; you come along and 
see,” he urged. 

And when Farmer Gray ran 
across from his farmyard to see 
what a crowd of people were 
up to near his new draining 
ditch he had a good laugh. 

" Well, young Dick,” he 
said, when he had heard about 
the floods, “ your pontoon 
bridge is such a bright idea 
that we’ll leave it there in 
case of more emergencies.” 


PETER PUCK'S FUN FAIR 


Farmer Black has tost hishorse.acow 
a hen and a dog. Can you find them'’ 



Place a glass of water on 
Hie C N as shown, and 



ask a friend to remove 
the paper without touch¬ 
ing Hiegiass or spilling' 
Ihe wa he r. Ar,netrnext week 


BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 



Clear that 
cold with 

VAPEX 


TJMCI Hill' 


The symptoms of a cold are Nature’s 
wayof expelling thegermswhich are 
the cause of the trouble. Remedies 
which merely remove these symp¬ 
toms ‘ bottle up ’ the cold and lead 
to bronchial and other troubles. 

Vapex, breathed from the handker¬ 
chief carries a pleasantly stimulating 
germicidal vapour direct to the 
CAUSE of your distress, destroying 
the germs and thus assisting Nature 
to throw off the infection. 

From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 

135 THOMAS KERFOOT 81 CO. LTD. 



. . . Jolly things 
every 
School 
girl 
can 
Knit 


How would you like to 
knit a lovely present 
for daddy, mummy or 
your school-chum? Well, 

! even a very little girl 
can make a “pixie” hood 
for herself, a scarf or 
shawl, a “Dusky Suo” 
tea-cosy, and “Bunny” 
bed-room slippers, and 
there are such hosts of 
other jolly knitted 
things. 

Jt tells you all about 
them and exactly how 
to do it, in this BEST¬ 
WAY book, which costs 
only sixpence. You’ll like 
the “pixie ” pictures in 
it, too. Buy one and 
start knitting to-day. 

Ask for 


(Knitting 
Book 
No. 5!) 


B Esngy 

KNITTING BY 
YOUNG FOLK 

6 (| at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or Id post 
free (Home or Abroad) from BESTWAY , 
Bear Alley, Farringdon Street, London, E.CA 


RESTLESSNESS 
IN CHILDREN 

Tho usual cause is stoppage of the 
system. When a child’s inside is full of 
poisonous waste-matter, natural rest is 
impossible. A spoonful of ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs ’ gently moves the system, 
clears away all clogging, hard waste and 
leaves the little inside sweet and clean. 
Once rid of this disagreeable sour matter 
a child sleeps soundly and wakes up the 
picture of brightness. 

Get a bottle of this safe laxative to¬ 
day, but be sure to ask for ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs ’ brand. Obtainable every¬ 
where at 1/3 and 2 / 6 . The larger size is 
the cheaper in the long run. 


Advertisement Offices: Tallin 
Mass. Subscription Kates every* 
Agency, Ltd, February t. 11139 , 








































































































